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Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 2 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB IIONEY?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 





While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad ‘charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand; I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping, but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 

your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend tbe Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simpiicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175 by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer's sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by trying both; vou can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article esgeed, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
be bey! ey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual spaceallowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter 1s not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
m by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
and that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for | 
every advertisement on these pages. 

Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of | 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
Discounts will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. e 

On 50 lines (4% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
per cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
25 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, | insertion, | 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3314 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 per 
cent. A. I. ROO'T. 

= 


$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00). 


| 
= 
| 
| 











Send Ten Cents for a fample Copy of ‘ 


The American Bes Jcurnal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. ; 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN <& SON, CIICAGO.. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &c. | 
These machines are papomaly 
adapted to Hive Making. It | 
will pay every bee-keeper to send | 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. \ 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Lil. 





Cunt Foundation MachineS 


$15.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian In:plements and Su pee, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry | 
Business, | have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. [have just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


ALL RECULATED, AND IN 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it doer ust please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or! will send | 
ou the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. | 
you can have either hunting or open face, and such | 
a Watch, for a present, ought to make any boy (or 
man cither) happy. A. L. ROOT, Medina, O. 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
{NGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. ho has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.’’ 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even thorgh it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75e, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any_ Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
your orders. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


CLUBBING LIST. 

We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal (#1 50) 

* The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 
The eee 15 seat Exchange. .(75c¢.)...... 
All three of the above Journals............ 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........ @0-0.)....20- 
KBee-Keepers’ Guide............. (50C.)...... 
Western Honey Bee............. (50 ¢ 
All above (Bee Journals of America).............. 


With ($1 50) 
st (2 1 


“ 


“ 


American Agriculturist 

Prairie Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 

Scientific American (3 20 3 90 

Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 75 
[ Above rates include all Postage.| 


Sawing off a Log, 


Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. A $100 
PRESENT wiil be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
W. Gites, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


A NEW SHOP, 


BUT OLD HANDS. 

James Fornerook & Co. have just fitted up a new 
Shop for the manufacture of Bee Hives, Honey Sec- 
tions, ete. Material for the Standard Langstroth 
Hive, Cheaper than the cheapest. We will makea 
specialty of the “ Boss”’ one-piece Sections, hereto- 
fore called the Lewis Section, this being our own in- 
vention. Send for Circular and Price List. 

JAMES FORNCROOK & CO., 
Watertown, Wis. 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST, 
The Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 

A New Illustrated 24-page Magazine devoted to the 
cultivation and improvement of our American Gar- 
dens. Price only Fifty Cents per year, and each 
number contains as a supplement a packet of some 
New. Rare, or Novel Flower or Vegetable Seeds, 
which alone are worth more than the subscription 
price. One sample copy free. Address— 


l1tfm 


| SEED-TIME AND HARVEsT, La Plume, Lack'a Co., Pa. 
12-3 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our 
Twenty-First Edition Circular and Price List, mailed 
on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 


This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required. 

To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8X 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Five Parts eae 
in one, paper cover. 
| The same, neatly bound in cloth. 
Single Parts, in paper, each.. 
15 } Alighting Board, detachable (See A BC) 3% 
| Alsike Clover. See seeds. 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 
Barrels for honey 
- waxed and painted... 
| Basket for broken combs to be hung in ‘the 
Extractor 
Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. 
sar 4 per colony, from $8 to $16. See price 
Bee-Hunting Box, with printed instructions 
Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 
7" oan for metal cornered frame ma- 


Buck whe at. See seeds. 
Burlap for covering bees, 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete .......... 35 00 
Buzz-Saws, extra, 80c, to $3.25. See price list. 
Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6 inch saws (nO SAWS included) . ee 5 00 
The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 
Cages for queens, prov isioned (See price list) 10 
ow 1 00 


Candy for bees, can be fed at any season. 
per Ik 08 
Cans for shipping extracted honey 
Honey), from 25c to $2 
Cards, queen registering, pe r doz 
per 100.. 
Chaff Cushions for wintering (See ABC). 
” without the chaff 
Chaff Hive (See Hives)..................06. ; 
Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard 
Clamps for making section boxes.......... 
Clasps for transferring, package of 100 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and = of handles 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $15 to 100 
| Comb Holder to put on edge of hive. pe 
| Combs in metal cornered frames, comple te 
20 Corners, metal, per 100 
20 ise top only, per 100 
15 bi rd bottom, per 100........... 
Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 
| Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives. 
40. | Division Boards of cloth and chaff 
12 | Duck, for covering frames and for feeders, 
| 29 inches wide, wed See eee ree 
15 | Enameled Cloth, bees seldom bite or prop- 
olize it, per yard, 45 inches 
30c. By the piece (12 yards) 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
$6 50 to 10 00. 
“ Inside and gearing, 
Honey-gate 
- Hoops to a around the top.. 


r doz 

Feeder, Simplicity Wee pales list) 1 pint . 
Feeders, 1 quart, tin, 

The same, half size, 

The same, 6 gts, to be used in upper story 
| Feeders, open air 
Files for small circular rip saws, new and 

valuable, 20c ; per doz. by express... 
“ The same, large size, double above 


(See 





wide, 


including 





» Fecereee, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 
| votutunton, See Comb Foundation. 

60 | Fountain Pump, or Swarm Arrester 

5 | Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps... 


18 | Galvanized Iron Wire for grapevine trellises 
per lb. (about 100 feet) 
25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 
| Gauge for planing lumber, brass 
making hives (See Hives).. 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting | arm 
| Glass. See price list. 
0 | GLEANINGS, per year 
For prices of back vol’s, see price list. 
Gloves. See Rubber Gloves. 
Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See price list. 
| Grape vines for shading hives. See price list. 
' Hammers and nails. See price list. 
| Hives from 50c to $6 25. See price list. 
| Honey. See price list. 
i Plants. See seeds. 
0) Honey Knives, straight .75; curved blade.. 
se * doz, by mail 
¢ doz by Express 
Jars for ee extracted honey. 
oney. 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for particulars see price list. 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells. . 
Larvie, for queen rearing, from June to 


oe oy 


See 


15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side 
0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal —: 
Magnifying Glass, ocket. 

Youble lens, brass, on 





| three feet 
| Medley of Bee-Keepers’ Photo's, 150 photo’s 
| Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 
| Prepared objects for above, such 
as bee’s wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 
Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
per yard 
Nails. See Hammers and nails. 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting 
18 | Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per Ib 
| Photo of House Apiary and improvements 
{Planes and Planers. See price list. 
15 | Pruning saws for taking down swarms, 75 and 
0 | Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list. 
2 | Rabbets, metal, per foot 
0 Rubber Gloves, $1.50 and $1.75. See price list. 
Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 
0 | Rules, (See Pocket Rules) 12 and Iie. 
| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per oz 
10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws 
Saws. See Circular Saws. 
Scales for weighing honey , ete. See price list. 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’ 8 wings 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and weentls com- 
| bined) 444 inch, 10ce; 5inch, le. 
| 


0 
0 
12 
0! 
) | 


7 
‘ 


| 
! 
| 
| 


Section Boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
&e., each 
| Section Honey Box, a sample with strip of 
| fdn. and printed instructions............. 
| Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
| $6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
| ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
| Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive (See price list) 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 


Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 
Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10¢ ; per im 2 
Chinese Mustard, per 0z 1 
Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb 
White Dutch Cloy er, per ib 
Motherwort, per oz. 10c; per Ib 
Mignonette, per Ib. (20¢ per 02) 
Simpson Honey Plant, per oz 
Silv er Hull Buckwheat, per lb 
= peck, by Express 
Common “ per peck 
Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
July, per lb 
Spider’ vient, per 0z 50 
A ones package of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 
| Separators, tin, for section boxes. 
| Section Boxes. 
5 | Sheets of Enameled Cloth to keep the bees 
| from soiling or eating the cushions 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames-of 
| honey 
| The same for 24 sections 
«lt? ea sy can be sent by mat inthe flat, 


| sinte Tablets to hang on hives 


Seed, 
+ 


See 





ER eP- ag eee 


2 


| 
| 














ee 


berries picked from one cane. 
The largest 
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SMOKERS. 
Smoker, 5 ee A s (to Canada lic extra)i 50 & 1 75 
5 ~ little’ ~ to be held in the mouth 25 
Bingham’s ........... $100; 150; 175 
25 a Our ows, see illustration in price 
Dot ak es hicmigc aa duieas'bka wen kes 75 
00 | Soldering Implements......... ............ 1 00 
Swarming Box.. ; 75 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (three sizes)...... 05 
For larger quantities see Hammers and 
nails. 
0 ee ae ee 2 
10 | Transferring clasps, package of 100....... 15 


Tin, see price list. 

0} Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, —, 7 
The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 

Veils, material for, grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 


Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per - 

ON RS eee 10 
Wire cloth, for queen cages 

Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 

to the inch respectively... ............... 
3 | Wire cloth poees. for shipping bees, 14 

mesh to the inch . per square foot........ 05 
Wire for grape v ine trellises. See Galvan- 

1) NE RIE 5 cs Gans sndwe seb eckancesscue'e 

All delivered on board the cars here at prices 

nam . I, ROUT, Medina, Ohio. 


vo 








Names of ‘responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 








$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. ea 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 











Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July Ist. If wanted sooner, see rates in 
price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Wirt C.H. W. Va. 1-12 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, ao Co., Pa. — 

*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, N Mo. 1-1 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula. La. itd 

Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum, Wash Co., Wis. 4-4 

Me ag Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co. Ky 4-4 
L. Bowers, Berryville, Clarke Co., Va. 1-4 


*ichig & White, New London, O. 12tfd 
Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tuse. Co., O. 12-12 
*J. R. Landes, ‘Albion, Ashland Co., O. Itf.d 


*J. ws Walcher, Millersv ille, Christian pay Ills. 1-6 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., 2-1 
*D.E. Best, Best, Lebigh Co., Col 2 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

H. Scovell, Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 4-3 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. Itfd 
Milo S. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co., Micb. 14 
A. A. Fradenburg, Port Washington, Tus.,Co.,O. 1-6 
Geo. Clark, Blissfield, Len., Co., Mich 1-2 


SWEET HOME RASPBERRIES. 
Originated by D. D. Palmer, New Boston, Ill. 1030 


Never winter kills, 
and best black cap. Send for circular. 





ES ee 20 

Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 

in width, per Yard SeEKaehoebs nears haathees’ } 50 
i el ete a a 3 00 | 

Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 00 


NOTICES OF THE A 8 wal 


A BC received in good order. All I have to say is 
that it is the best book on the subject I have ever 
had the pleasure of reading. OG. A. Hoaa. 

West Union, Mo., ang. 30, 1879. 


If I could not get pena “A BC of Bee Culture,”’ 
I would not take $10. for mine. It is the triple rec- 
tified, double distilled essence of bee-keeping, boiled 
down. Jas. A. TAYLOR. 
Austin, Texas, Oct. 24, 1879. 





Hope the new shop will be as great a success as 
the A BC has been; for I consider it of more bene- 
fit to persons going into the business than anything 
yet published. R. N. MCINTYRE. 

Daytona, Fla., Dec. 28, 1878. 


On the stand at my right hand, isthe “A BC of 
Bee Culture,” which cost us $1.00; and to-day we 
would not take five dollars for it, and do without a 
book of the same kind. J. F. RUNNION. 

Spencer, W. Va. 





Your A BCis a perfect treat to me, and, consci- 
entiously, I must say, it is by far the most practical 
book, on the subject, ever published; for I have 
read and studied almost ev ery book of note that has 

Po ag we in the English language. This may seem 

e flattery, but to show you that Imean what I 
say, I have ordered through Geo. Rollins & Sons, 
American agents, London, 30 copies, bound in cloth, 
and I am quite certain this is only my first consign- 
ment, as I shall certainly sell everyone of them. 

Rh. M. GREIG. 

Park Hill, Near Aberdeen, Scotland, Nov. 6, ’79. 


We are indebted to Mr. A. I. Root, of Medina, O., 
foracopy of his ‘‘A BC of Bee Culture,” a useful 
handbook containing a large amount of information 
relating to bees, hives, implements, honey plants, 
&ec. The author states that the facts given in his 
little treatise are principally derived from the ex- 
perience of thousands of persons scattered all over 
the country who have communicated their knowl- 
edge, and likewise from tests made in his own api- 
ary during a number of years. Mr. Root is a bee 
keeper on a large scale, and his own experience ad- 
ded to that of so many other persons must form the 
basis of a great deal of valuable practical informa- 
tion respecting the honey bee.—American Grocer. 

Ihave receiv edyonr ABC, and it contains so much 
information for me, that I would not take $100 for 
it, could I not get another. I have been in the bee 
business 40 years; that is, I have found more wild 
bees than any other manin this country, and all I 
knew about them was nothing, until I studied A B 
C. I would recommend every man or woman who 
keeps bees tosend for it atonce. We keep 20 col- 
onies at present, and we hope to get them through 
till “— We are feeding candy, and, had we not 
had A BC, we would have lost most of them, as our 
bees made but very little honey the past summer. 

DOUGLASS. 

Whitmore Lake, Mich., Jan. 19, 1880. 





SY MPHORICARPUS VULGARIS PLA NTS. 


During February and March, I will deliver on 
board the cars at Reeds, Mo., Symphoricarpus vul- 
garis plants, at the following | La purchasers pay- 
ing charges: 100 plants, $1.25; 200, $2.50; 500, $5.25; 
1000, $10; 2000, $19. Where ten dollars’ ‘worth are ta- 
ken at one time, willtake one-half the price in Ital- 
ian queens at prices in GLEANINGS. 

Address NORRIS C. HOOD, 
2d Reeds, Jasper Co. -» Mo. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


and Price List for Simplicity, and One-story Sim- 
plicity, Chaff Hives. Address _C. H. DEANE, SR., 
2-5d Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Cire sone — List for 1880. Ear- 
ly — as ialty re 
Day) Poe's. W. HALE, Wirt C. H., W. Van 
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THE 


A BCot BEE CULTURE. 


a several years, it has been my ambition to be | 


able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, 


paying business, even the first season. This isagreat | 


undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 
was to “cut and try,”’ as carpenters say, when they 
can’t get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, etec., sufficient to keep 
my whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
see I have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, the correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it succeeds, I will give you an illustration. 

beginner writes to know if itis of any use to 
keep a queen, after she is eighteen days old and 
does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen 
should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; 
and also, that they will sometimes not commence 
until they are three weeks old, and then make good 
queens. Now, although I directed that they should 
be tossed up in the air, to see if their wings were 
good, when they did not lay at two weeks of age, I 
did not say, if their wings proved to be good, how 
long we should keep them. If I could spare the 
time of the colony, would keep a good looking 
queen that could fly well, until she is 25 days old; if 
crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that 
do not lay at 18 or 20 days old. 

I have just put the above in the A BC, and that is 
just the way I am going to keep doing. You see, 
you beginners are, ultimately, to build up the book. 

The book, asit is now, contains about 275 pages 
and about 175 engravings. It is furnished complete 


in one, or in 5 different parts. The contents and 
{ 


»rices are as follows: 





Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 Section Honey Boxe mak- 
ing Artificial Honey Comb, Candy for 
Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth, Xc., &c. 


Part Second, tells all about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 


Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ey Dew, Hybrids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
The Locust Tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp 
Nursery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 


| polis, and Queens. 


Part. Fourth tells all about Rape, Raspberry, 
Ratan, Robbing, HRocky Mountain Bee 
Plant, Sage, Smokers, including instructions 
for making with illustrations, Soldering, Sour- 
wood, Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sun- 
flower, Swarming, Teasel, Toads, Trans- 
ferring, and Turnip. 


Part Fifth tells about Uniting Bees, Veils,. 
Ventilation, Vinegar, Wax, Water for 
Bees, Whitewood, and hatangge ie wy It also 
includes a Glossary of Terms and Abbrevia- 
tions used in Bee Culture. 


tr All are Profusely Dlustrated with En- 
gravings. 


Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
for 25c; % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 40, $6.00. 


The five parts bound in one, in paper, mailed, for 
$1.00. At wholesale, same price as GLEANINGS, 
with which it may be clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 
- copies, $2.50; five copies, $3.75; ten copies, 
6.00. 

The same neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; three copies, $3.25; five copies, $5.00; ten 
copies, $9.00. If ordered by freight or Express, the 
ostage may be deducted, which will be 3c on each 
5c book, 18sec on the complete book in paper, and lé6c 
each, on the complete book in cloth. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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100 COLONIES OF BEES FOB SALE | 


I will sell very cheap (as owners are dead), 100 Col- 
onies of Bees in L. hives; 1 Barnes Foot Power Buzz 
Saw; 2 Extractors; Honey bottles, 1 and 2 lb.; 20, 40, 
and 80 gal. cans: a lot of Circular Saws, Files, Wire 
Cloth for cages and ere Show Cases, &c. 

H. GETCHELL, 
2 230 Main St. ., Memphis, Tenn. 


CANADA ONLY. 


Summer Rape seed and Sweet Clover seed. Either 
kind, loc per pone. post free. H. SMITH, 
zd Box 102, New Hamburg, Ontario. _ 


- CHEAP BEES! 


About 30 Colonies * good, mov: 7° me hives, 
at $5. each. FE. A. GASTM 
Decatur, esc Co., Tl. 


"CREAR RIVES AND CHEAP SECTIONS | 


The best Bee Hives, Honey Boxes, Sections, Sec- 
tion Cases, Shipping Crates, etc., 


FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 


Manufucturers of the ** Kaewe7 ie ”’ Section, 
allin one piece. The 


Finest Section in the World! 


Not only formerly known as the Lewis Section, 
but still known as the Lewis Section; and we are 
the sole and only manufacturer thereof in the Uni- 
ted States, and the original inventors of the same. 
= to 109 thousand sold during the past three 
months. 


Send for Price List. 





LEWIS & PARKS, 
Itf.d Watertown, Wis. 
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ALSIKE CLOVER. 








_f HAVE read considerable about Alsike clover, 
but now I know something about it by actual 
= experience. On Mar. 26th, 1878, I sowed 12 Ib. 
of Alsike-clover seed upon two acres of land. I be- 
lieve the general rule is to sow | lb. of seed to the 
acre; but 4 lb. seemed such a small amount of sced 
to scatter over an acre of ground that I thought I | 
would better put on a little more. T now think, 
however, that perbaps 4 lb. is enough, as the clover 
on my “patch” is a “perfect mat.’’ Wheat had | 
been sown on the ground the preceding autumn | 
This wheat was harvested very early in the season. | 
and the Alsike made a good growth, blossomed con- | 

| 


siderably, and, during Sept. and Oct., the bees work- | 
ed upon it quite freely. Whenthe blossoms ripened, 
they were quite well filled with seed; in fact, I 
thought quite seriously, at one time, of cutting it | 
for seed, but I finally decided to turn in the old cow | 
and let her cut it. 

One side of the plat of ground borders on a small 
stream, while the center of the plat is sandy upland, 
and the other side is clay upland. On the side next 
the stream, where the soil was damp, the clover was 
much the best; on the sandy upland it was better 
than red clover that grew by its side; while upon 
the hard clay upland it was not quite so heavy as the 
red clover that grew near it. 

From the middle of June, ’79, until about the mid- 
dle of July, this little *‘ patch ”’ of Alsike was a“ per- | 
fect sea’? of pink blossoms: and, until basswood 
opened its blossoms (about July 10th), this *“* perfect 
sea’? was roaring with the merry bum of the Ital- 
ians. To one standing in the field, the hum of the 
bees would be almost as loud as in the apiary. 

There is plenty of white clover in this vicinity, but 
it was entirely neglected for the Alsike. I do not 
know whether it was because white clover failed to 
secrete much honey, or whether it was because they | 
could “do better’? working on the Alsike; but I do 
know that I did not see a dozen bees working on 
white clover while the Alsike remained in blossom. 

1 believe I mentioned, in my last article, that I had 
300 Ib. of surplus Alsike-clover honey; but this was 
not the only advantage of the Alsike; the bees were 
brought into splendid condition for the basswood har- | 
vest. 

The clover was left standing until it was very ripe, | 
when it was cut with a scythe for seed. I let the job 


| growth, and I believe he cut it for hay. 


| was cut for seed, and the yield was good. 


TERDIS: $1.00 Per ! Annum “— Aa- 
{ieee 3 Copies for $2.503 5 for $3.753 
10 0 more, 60c. each. — Number, 10e. 


of ¢ conten = Sheinalitonir th it,on eine. Alsike-clover 
seed shells very much casier than red-clover seed, 
and when mine was dry and fit to draw in, we found 
that a great deal of the seed was shelled in handling 
it; therefore, we left it until a rain should come and 
dampen it. But before the man “got around” to 
draw it, there had been several hard rainstorms, 
and, when we were drawing it in, I noticed that the 
rain had thrashed the seed from nearly all of the 
heads that were exposed; not only this, but the clo- 


1s7: 5. 





' ver had grown up under the swaths, so that we 


shelled considerable seed in pulling it loose. I think, 
if it had been cut a little earlier, and I had had a 
team of my Own, so that I could have drawn in a 


| load every morning when the dew was on, there 


would have been much more sced saved; as it was, 
however, there were three bushels. 

I should have made more money if I had eut it for 
hay, as there was a heavy growth, and it would have 
yielded more than a ton peracre. I think T shall cut 
it for hay another season. If raising it for hay in- 
stead of seed, I should sow some timothy seed with 
it. 

A neighbor, living a mile from here, sowed two 
acres to Alsike at the same time that I did, and did 


| not have very good success. Perhaps it was because 


he pastured his more than I did mine, and perhaps 
it was on account of the soil. It made a very short 
Although 
he is a bee-keeper, he says he has lost money by the 


| experiment, and has a very poor opinion of Alsike 
| clover. 


A few years ago, a man who then lived a few miles 
west of here raised a large field of Alsike clover. It 
I can not 
say just how much seed was obtained per acre, but I 
know that the yield was a great deal better than 
mine. 

My advice in regard to Alsike clover would be, 


| sow only an acre or two, or even a smaller patch, and 
| see how it succeeds. 


If it is a success, you can sow 
more another year; while, if it is a failure, the loss 


| is not very great. 


Iam satisfied with the results of my experiment 


| with Alsike clover, and, if it continues to do as well 


or nearly as well, with me as it did last season, I 
shall continue its culture as long as I continue bee 
culture, which will be, I think, as long as God gives 
me health and strength to take care of the “ blessed 


| bees.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 
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THE NEW #15 FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


 ELOW is an engraving of the little 
iy) machine we mentioned Jast month. 
~ The length of the rolls in this machine 
is 34 in., and it will roll sheets of wax a lit- 
tle more than 3 inches in width. With 
sheets of wax apres very thin and even, 
which we do to the best advantage with a 
wooden wheel about 2 ft. in diameter, we 
have made fdn. so thin that 1th. will cover 12 
square feet of surface. 


MACHINE EXPRESSLY FOR MAKING 
STARTERS FOR HONEY-BOXES. 


Thin fdn. like this can be made with al- 
most any of the mills we have sold, by hav- 
ing very thin sheeted wax, and cutting it in- 
to 3 in. strips before passing it through the 
rolls, they, as a matter of course, being tight- 
ly screwed down. Now what is it worth to 
make a single pound of wax into fdn. that 
will cover 12 square feet? If we can buy 
wax for 25c., [have undertaken it, as you 
will see by the price list for 30c. After we 
have put paper between all the sheets, and 
made a box to ship it in, there is but a small 
margin left for profits. Well,a pound will 
go a great way, when made up so thin as 
this, and I guess we will have to learn to 
work close, in making fdn. for comb honey. 
We have not tried putting in full sized start- 
ers on the melted wax plan, but our girls put 
in small ones so ve re and securely with it, 
that I have no doubt at all about its work- 
ing with full sized starters, and I think I 
will give you a picture of the apparatus they 


FDN. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PUTTING STARTERS 
IN THE HONEY BOXES. 

It consists, principally, of a half inch 
board, 12 in. by 18in. One end is screwed 
to a bench or table, and near the other end 
is a tin cup, let in so as to be level with the 
top of the board. About +in. below the up- 
per edge of the cup is a bridge of tin. The 
cup is to contain clean, yellow wax, with 
about + part of white resin. A lamp placed 
under the cup keeps the mixture melted, and. 





by adding a little from time to time, the wax 
is to be kept just over the bridge of tin. 
The girls just touch the starter to this bridge, 
and place it instantly in the center of the 
top bar of the section, and it is a fixture. 
The resin makes the wax so tenacious that 
the box may be thrown on the floor, without 
shaking out or breaking the starter. We 
can furnish the - and board when desired 
for 25e. If wanted by mail, 50c. 

The starters may be put in after the boxes 
are made up, or before, as you choose; but 
our girls prefer to have them in the flat. 
Lay your pile of long strips right back of 
the cup, against the strip that is tacked on 
to keep them from falling off. Put your pile 
of fdn. starters near the strip across the end 
of the board. Now take a section, and place 
it against the stops, which are so arranged 
that the part which is to be the top bar will 
be right opposite, and close to, the cup. To 
bring the starter exactly in the center of the 
top bar. you will observe a strip with the 
middle cut out, to give room for the fingers, 
fastened so as to come a little above the sec- 
tion top bar: it should be high enough so the 
melted wax and resin will never get stuck 
toit. As soon as the starter is in place, 
with the right hand take the section away 
and put another in its place, while the left 
hand is getting a new starter and dipping it 
in the cup. You must make both hands 
work together. Don’t say you can’t, but 
keep trying: for, no matter how awkward it 
seems at first, they will soon learn how, and 
you will do just twice as much, as to let one 
hand remain idle the greater pert of the 
time. Again, you must place your stuff so 
your hands will not have to travel a great 
distance each time you pick up a stick and 
lay itdown again. Fix things handy, close 
by, but in good order, and work so syste- 
matically that you will be glad to have the 
neighbors come and look on, instead of be- 
ing worried and fidgety because everything 
is so “cluttered up.” Have your wax and 
resin so that no particle shall ever get on 
anything, except where it is wanted, and un- 
der no circumstances let it get on the floor. 
If you cannot do it in a nice and genteel way, 
get yourself off out of doors, and turn the 
whole job over to the women folks. I want 
you to be a happy and prosperous family, 
and I don’t want your wife to say, wish 
you had never heard of Mr. Root and his 
bee journal.” 








Dhe “Growlery.” 


(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.” As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal.] 


TT ) LEASE find enclosed $1. for GLEANINGS, one 


If I am not too late, send me that little 
Will you please send me one of your 
H. 8. 


- year. 
plane. 
metal corners. 
Brooklyn, Wis., Jan. 5, 1880. 


It was away back in Oct., that we offered 
a plane for new subscribers for 1880, and so 
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I explained to friend 8S. Although he for- | 


feited all right to any present by waiting un- 
til January before sending in his subscrip- 
tion, I thought best to give him the corners 
he asked for, and so sent him four, paying 
postage ourselves. and explaining why we 
could not consistently give him a plane. 
Here is his reply: 

I received GLEANINGS, and sample of metal cor- 
ners, With thanks for the same, but the plane did 
not come. I should have sent my subscription 
sooner, but Icould not spare the money. Now, I 
do not think that you ought to be too small. I have 
tried to deal fairly with you, and if you enn’t afford 
to send the premium, you can send back the dollar. 
Retain enough to pay you for Jan. No. i. 8. 

Brooklyn, Wis., Jan. 10, 1880. 


Of course, we had nothing else to do, but 
to send back the money. Now please, 
friends. do not censure our friend S. too se- 
verely. There is an element of truth in 
what he says. I offered you .the presents, 
that you might hurry up with vour subscrip- 
tions, and not oblige us to take down our 
types of your addresses after we had arrang- 
ed and corrected them with so much labor. 
A great many of you would have been 
stringing along into Jan., Feb., and March, 
had we not, by the presents, induced you to 
be prompt and on hand, before New Year's 
day. The line had to be drawn somewhere, 
and so we put it at the first day of the year. 
Quite a number complained, because the 
clerks refused the presents when they were 
just a few days late. Suppose I let it go. if 
it wasonly a few days; when should I com- 
mence to draw the dividing line? Perhaps I 
offered too much of a present. 





THE EARLY AMBER SUGAR CANE. 
CANE SYRUP FOR BEES. 

BY ig DON’T know as Tecan give any useful informa- 
"| tion on this subject, but I will try. I was much 
“— pleased with the article written by Ira Bennett, 
in the last No. of GLEANINGS, although it seems he 
has had but one year’s experience. The new sugar 
cane, called the Early Amber, is not a new cane. 
It has been raised in the state of Minnesota very ex- 
tensively, and, by refining the syrup, it makes first 
class sugar. ‘The cane has been raised in this part 
of the country for several years. 

I will give you my experience in feeding cane syr- 
up to bees. I placed a feeder full of syrup at the 
entrance of a hive; the bees came out in an instant, 
and stuck their bills into the syrup as if it were hon- 
ey: pretty soon they backed out, wiped their bills, 
and seemed to say, “I guess I don’t want any more.”’ 
The only way in which I could get the bees to eat it 
was to leave the syrup thin, and feed it to them 
while warm. 

Ihave never tried to feed the cane juice, but I 
have noticed for several years, that, at our mill 
where we manufacture cane svrup. bees would gath- 
erin great numbers to suck the juice left in the 
pomace. They would gather around there as soon 
us we commenced work in the fall, but it seemed as 
if they got tired of the stuff at the latter part of the 
season, and but few bees would visit the mill. I 
don’t think that syrup or juice is good for feeding 
bees, at least not of the common varieties of cane 
(I never tried the early amber for feeding); but, if 
we can make the syrup into sugar, and then feed it 
to the bees, it would be a great deal cheaper than 
coffee A; that is, if it is as good as that. 

We got some cane seed last spring, of @ man in 
Southington, who said his syrup nearly all went to 
sugar. We intended to make sugar of ours, but it 
has not grained the least bit yet. This was also ear- 
ly amber cane 


Cane is raised extensively in this section, mainly 
for svrup. We had two mills running last fall. The 
pressing and boiling are done by steam. We have 
made as high as 3,400 gal. of syrup at one mill, in 
one season. That season we charged 25c. per gal. 
for making. Last fall, good syrup sold for $1. per 
gal. I think our way of making syrup is far superior 
to any other [ ever heard of 

You must have good land out in Medina Co., if you 
ean raise 300 gal. of syrup per acre. In Trumbull 
Co., we can't raise much more than 150 gal. per acre. 
I think Medina Co. would be a good place to erect a 
mill for the manufacture of svrup. What do you 
think, »rother Root? Iam satisfied we would have 
plenty of work the second season. H. A. Simon. 

Lordstown, Trumbull Cé., Ohio, Jan., 1880. 


Under no circumstances would I advise 
feeding the cane juice to the bees. I would 
rather have it made into nice sugar, say as 
good and white as coffee A, and then feed it. 
Our neighbor Bennett desires me to say that 
he has no more seed to spare, but I have 
made arrangements to supply all who may 
want the Early-Amber seed, at 5e. per pack- 
et, or 40c. per th., by mail; by express, 22c¢. 
per th. I should like to be able to send a 
small sample of the sugar with each packet 
of seed. Can any of the friends furnish nice, 
white sugar, made from the Early Amber 
pane? Mr. Bennett has purchased a mill. 
We ean furnish a book, said to be the stand- 
ard work on making sugar from the new 
sugar cane, for S1. 

CLARIFYING CANE SYRUP WITH CLAY. 

A friend who lives in Illinois tells us his process of 
clarifying the juices of sugar cane. He grows the 
ordinary kinds, and perhaps your friend Bennett 
would be pleased to see it. Simply add to the ex- 
pressed juice, as it comes from the mill, common 
yellow clay, an ordinary wooden pailful for a 40 bbl. 
vat or tank; thoroughly dissolve and mix, then let 
it stand until the clay settles, taking with it all im- 
purities. Then draw off with a siphon or faucet, 
being careful to get none of the sediment, and the 
syrup will be perfectly clear, when evaporated, and 
almost colorless; and my friend claims that the 
flavor is finer than any honey they can buy. 

Attica, Ind., Jan. 10, 1880. Mrs. 8. C. EARL. 
BEES AND SUGAR-CANE MILLS; ANOTHER SIDE TO 
THE QUESTION. 

My bees (98 colonies) are very quiet thus far in 
their winter quarters (cellar), but they were very 
much reduced in numbers by a sorghum mill within 
', mile of me. I tried to keep them at home by put- 
ting them in the cellar, and keeping them cool with 
ice, but had to take them out again, the weather 
was so very warm. I put screens on the door and 
windows of the mill, but the proprietor said it was 
so hot he could not stand it, so they stood wide open. 
It would have been but a partial remedy at best, 
since as many are killed at the rollers and on the 
bagasse, or crushed stalks, as in the mill. When 
that man that raised 3 gal. of syrup from one rod 
(all guessed at, I take it) comes to raise it by the 
acre, he will not be so enthusiastic, or you either for 
that matter. I speak from experience in this locali- 
ty, which is well adapted to its culture, and we have 
the early amber variety too. I prophesy that sor- 
ghum or sugar making and bee-keeping always will 
be antagonistic. . L. WOLFENDEN. 

Adams, Wis., Jan. 16, 1880, 


Now. friend W., I am not discouraged, but 
I am very glad of your cautions. I would 
have the whole mill, rollers, refuse stalks, 
and all, covered with a building, and plenty 
of air admitted through large openings cov- 
ered with wire cloth having a large mesh, 
that would just exclude bees. Ifthis should 
be too expensive. I would manage in some 
way. to have the bees and the mill at least 
two miles (more if need be) from each other. 
Don’t bring any mill near the bees, or any 
bees near the mill. Isn‘t the world wide 
enough? If not, let’s ‘*go west.” 
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WATER LEAF AS A HONEY PLANT. 
if NCLOSED please find a specimen of a honey 
1 lant. It blooms early in spring, and is found 
n the yalleys on very rich soil. [consider it A 
No. 1, as it comes betore white clover. Please de- 
fine it in GLEANINGS. M. A. GILL. 
Viola, Richland Co., Wis., Dec. 15, 1879. 


The plant is a beautiful one, both in leaf 
and flower. Here is the answer of Prof. 
Beal in regard to it. 


This is Hydrophylum Vitginicum, or water leaf. 
There are several species found on rich land in the 
woods and open places. Nemophila belongs to the 
same small natural order. 


THE TOCHINA FLY; IS IT AN ENEMY? } 


Friend Root :— Enclosed you will find some kind of 
a bee, which is hovering around mv hives and eats 
honey like the bees. It has bristles on its body. 
Please tell me if they will do any harm, when they 
are plenty. D. F.C. HAMBLY. 
Spanish Ranch, Plumas Co., Cal., Nov. 20, "7%. 
We sent the fly to Prof. Cook, and here is 
his reply : 
The insect is not a bee, but is a Tochina fly. It 
has two wings. A smaller fly of the syme genus is 
figured on p. 270, of my Manual. These flies love 
sweets, and so are often seen around flowers. They 
are near relatives of our common house flies, but 
differ widely in their habits. These flies lay their 
eggs on other insects. The young, when thev hatch, 
enter and feed on the insects which receive the eggs. | 
Whether these insects were after honey, or were 
stesling in tol y their eggs on the larval bees is an 
important question. If the former. their damage is 
light: if the litter, then it is more formidable. True 
it is, that some of these Tochina flies are parasi'ic 
ov bees. T wish Mr. H. would send me several care- 
fully packed in cotton. [am desirous to get all the 
bee enemies can fora monagraph. A. J. COOK. 
Dayton, Ohio, Jan. 5, 1880. 


PURPLE THOROUGHWORT AS A LATE HONEY PLANT. | 
Will some of your readers tell me, if they have 
tried Eupatorium purpurevm for bees? Tt have seen 
it covered with bees in the fall, when all other plants 
had been killed by the frost. The tlowers are purple 
They are small, but numerous, like elderberry blos- 
som:. Perhaps Prof Cook would give some infor- 
mation, as this is easily grown in any swamp or wet 
place. G. H. B. Hooper. 
Toronto, Ont., Can., Jan. 7, 1880. 


BLUE THISTLE PLANTS. 

T have no seed of blue thistle, but will send you , 
plants by the thousand, if you will pay the express | 
on them. J.L. BOWERS. | 

Berryville, Va., Jan. 10, 1880. 


That is too cheap, friend B. We do not 
want anybody to work for nothing. If the 
plants are very plenty, perhaps you can take 
them up and put them in a little basket, for | 
25c. per hundred. I will pay you that for 
100, and will pay for the basket too. If any- | 
body else wants some, let them write you so. 
sending the 35¢e. I suppose a basket will 
cost youabout a dime. 


BLUE THISTLE IN MICHIGAN. 
I see you speak about blue thistle seed. 
can get a quantity next fall, if vou wish. IT am well 
acquainted with that kind of thistle. It commences 
to blossom the second vear from seed, about the 
first of June, and produces honey in great abuna- | 
ance, till frost comes, and then dies. root and all. 
Sow the seed in the fall, and when it is once sown, | 
there is no more trouble; there will alwavs be plen- | 
ty of it. It will scatter all over the neighborhood, 
and can't be beat for honey. 


I think T 


CLARK SIMPSON, 
Flushing, Genesee Co., Mich., Jan. 1), 1880. 
I was not before aware that the blue this- 
tle was found north of Virginia and Tennes- 





BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY, | 


see; but, if our friend has made no mistake, 
it will probably grow all over the north. 











A VISIT FROW AN OLD FRIEND. 


AND WIAT HE TALKED ABOUT. 


IME to think about it, it was not ex- 
actly a visit after all, for he just wrote 
it in a letter; but he did onee pay us ¢ 
visit that I shall never forget, for he not on- 
ly talked bees to us, but before he went 
away he talked a little, and in his letters af- 
terward dropped a word now and then, on 
the eternal life that is to come. There is 
and always will be, friend M ,a warm place 
in the hearts of our household, for you or 
any words from you. Well. here is the let- 
ter L was going to talk about, that comes in 
after the Jan. No., so like a visit: 
BEES DRINKING AT THEIR HIVES. 

You say you never saw bees drinking at their own 
hives. One evening, last fall, IT heard quite a com- 
motion at one of my hives, the same as they make 
when being fed. It was dusk, and, on looking close, 
I found a puddle of rain-water on the alighting 


| board, and a row of bees crowded around it, the 


sime as they would crowd around honey. What 


| surprised me most was that it should create the 


same excitement as a like amount of honey would 
do. 


It is a fact, friend M., that bees will some- 


‘times take greedily great amounts of water. 
| Since our last, I have been filling some thin 


sponges with water, and placing them with 
lumps of candy over the frames and under 
the chaff. The water was taken entirely ev- 
ery day. and the amount of candy consumed 
when the sponges were full of water was 
very greatly augmented. I do not know of 


/any safer way in the world to feed, than to 
| give candy and water in this way. 


I do not 
think I would resort to steady feeding, as a 
general thing, before the first of March. 
During these mild January days, we have 
fed until the young bees are hatching out in 
great numbers, but we do not know how 
soon zero Weather may make mischief, or at 
least give us good cause to fear it. 
BEES AND GRAPES. 

I am reluctantly obliged to admit that my grape 
crop suffers from my bees. I have 1‘ acres in 
grapes, and, last fall, the bees were very thick upon 
them. I should like to say that they only finished 
up those grapes which had been rendered worthless 
by the wasps, but scarcely a wasp was to be seen, 
and bushels of grapes were destroyed, There was 
no bursting of the grapes with wet weather; it was 
a very dry time, and each grape, when first attacked, 
had a small slot or hole 116 to 1-8 in long, very dif- 
ferent from the cleft in a bursted grape. Even if 
the grapes were first punctured by the wasps, the 
main damage was done by the bees, I think. [ have 
seen a bee entirely hidden in the shell of a grape, 
having squeezed through a hole hardly large enou- h 
to admit it. 

Now, friend M..I am not glad to hear that 
bees do eat grapes, but Lam glad to see at 
least one man stand up, and own up to his 
conviction that it isa fact. There are more 


_of us who, in private conversation, have ad- 
| mitted that the bees did do the mischief, but 
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thought it best not to admit it in print, be- 
‘cause it would ‘“‘make such a_ breeze. 
Never mind the breeze. I would rather the 


bees should be blamed for more than they 


are guilty of, than that it should be said we 
are interested, and won't own it. 


BEES BALLING THEIR OWN QUEEN. 

From the different cases:I have seen, Iam satisfled 
that bees, at least sometimes, ball their own queen 
for the purpose of protecting her. In that case, the 
ball of bees is a very different thing from the 
hissing mass that envelops a stranger. 

For a number of years, | have practiced introduc- 
ing queens by simply introducing them; that is, 


ness. For a long time, 
bees on the ground in front of such hives, without 
knowing why, until I found, as nearly as I could 


make out, that there were two fuctions,— one deter- 


You like sections without grooves better when 
using starters an inch wide, but it seems to mel 
should hardly like them, when they are to be filled 
with fdn. Have you tried it? 

I agree with you, friend M., that the best 
results are obtained with sheets that ne: rly 
fill the section, and that we want it with a 
thin base, in order to be on. the safe side. 


| The great bulk of the testimony seems, how- 


| the cells. 
| deseriplion of 


ever, to indicate that more time is occupied 
in working out the flat bottomed fdn. than 
in working that having the natural form of 
On another page will be found a 
the machine for making 


| Starters. 
when a queenless hive had started queen cells, I | 
simply placed the queen, without caging, on a brood | 
comb among the bees, and let her go about her busi- | 


1 noticed more or less dead | 


mined to install the stranger as queen, the other | 


(the minority) determined to “‘oust’’ her; and i 
the queen. It seemed that friendly bees balled her, 
and killed those that attacked her. 


SPKING DWINDLING. 

I have never been troubled with spring dwindling, 
and would be glad if I could know just why; for, if 
it isin any way due to my management, by continu- 
ing the same management I might hope for con- 
tinued inimunity. I bave somewhat suspected that 
it was due to the fact that my bees have no winter 


flight, and remain undisturbed in winter quarters | 


until the soft maples are in bloom. May it not be 
that they thus remain imprisoned till danger from 
dwindling is past? I would like to know whether, 
among those who have suffered from dwindling, 
there are any who do not let out their bees till soft 
maple blooms. 

Yes, friend M.; we have had bad cases of 
spring dwindling in our neighborhood, when 
the bees were wintered inacellar just as 
yours are. Our neighbor Blakeslee used to 
boast that he could keep his bees all right in 
the cellar, all summer if need be; but, last 
winter, he lost badly of those in doors, while 
those left on the summer stands came out 
all right. Are we to understand, frie nd M., 
that you keep your bees in the cellar all 
through this warm January without trouble? 

FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS, 

Notwithstanding the vehement opposition 


WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. 

Does any one know that there is any difference be- 
tween white Dutch clover and the common white 
clover? or do seedsmen get both out of the same 
bag? Ihave a piece of white Dutch growing, and, 
so far, Lean see no difference; but perhaps I can 
tell better when it comes into bloom. 

Your white Dutch clover, if true to name, 


| will give larger blossoms than the ordinary 
think the less I meddled with them, the safer was | 
thing in every other respect. 


| now. 


of | 


some, I have used fdn. largely in sections, and am | 


not satisfied with any thing less than a piece that 
will nearly fill the section. I think I can manage to 


have quite thick fdn. thinned out by the bees, but I | 


Lust year, I 
in sections, 


would rather have it with a thin base. 
used 10 Ibs. of thin, flat bottomed fdn. 


‘MY WAX EX 


alternating them in the frames with sections con- | 


taining the ordinary fdn., and could not see that the 
bees made any difference in working the two kinds. 
The price, however, of the flat bottomed appears to 
me a decided objection to it, and Lam very anxious, 
as no doubt others are, to know about the new ma- 
chine on which Mr. Washburn is at work. How 
many feet to the pound does the fdn. made by it av- 
erage? and what is the price per pound? Please 
tell us all about it. Are you now ready to furnish 
such fdn.? 


| 


white clover, although it is almost the same 


A SUGGESTION. 

When one bee keeper meets another for the first 
time, conversation does not proceed far between 
them, before the question is asked, “How many 
stocks of bees have you?’ When reading articles 
in the bee journals, one has the desire to ask the 
same question of each contributor. Very oftena 
full understanding can only be had by knowing 
date of article, locality of writer, and number of 
stocks kept. If a writer says “Ll have taken 1000 Ibs, 
of honey,” it makes a difference in our estimation 
of his success, whether he took it from 10 hives or 
50. Can not some way be devised, by which, with- 
out taking much room, we may know how many 
stocks each writer has? If there is no better way, 
how would it do to put the number of stocks kept, 
immediately after the signature? thus: John Smith, 
2; Mary Brown, 40. Perhaps the number given 
should be the number owned on the first of May 
preceding. Two men might start on the first of 
May with 50 stocks ench, and one increase to 100 
strong stocks, and the other to 200 weaklings that 
will nearly all die in the winter; we can make a bet- 
ter estimate of them by knowing that each had 50 
last May, than by knowing that they have 100 or 200 
C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, Ill. 
Well, friend M., 


why do you not set us an” 
example by telling us how many stocks you 
|have,and then giving your date as well as 
address. 


> +60 —————_- 
‘TRACTOR, HOW 1 CAME 
TO INVENT IT. 

\ Y usual way of rendering wax used to be, to 

Siva borrow my wife’s clothes boiler, fill it about 
half full of water, and heat the water on 

the stove to boiling; then immerse a sack of wax 
to be tried, or rendered, and stand over the stove, 
with a puddle in one hand, to keep the sack sub- 
merged and assist in pressing out the wax, anda 
ladle in the other, to dip the melted wax, as it rose 
to the surface, and pour it into a vessel to cool. 
| The heat and steam from the boiling water would 
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make the sweat pour in streams, and these sweats 
always put me to thinking of an easier way. Not 
only that, but the untidy appearance of the boiler 
after I had used it always brought forth suggestions 
from my better half, to the effect that a clothes boil- 
er was not just the proper thing to try out wax in. 

Of this I became convinced one day, after an un- 
usually trying time which left the boiler nicely 
“nickel plated” with beeswax. Wife said the boiler 
was totally ruined, and proposed that I keep it for 
the wax business, and get hera new one. 1 thought 
I saw a selfish motive in this; however, 1 procured 
the new boiler, and thus became sole proprietor of 
the old one. Upon this, set my wits at work to 
improvise a wax extractor. 

I turned to the cut of Novice’s wax extractor, in 
his price list, and saw that it consisted of a perfora- 
ted tin basket (to contain the scrap comb to be 
tried), set inside a bottomless can with a gutter 
around the inside to catch and conduct the melted 
wax, which has its exit by a spout at the lower side, 
these to be placed in a kettle, or steam generator, 
made for the purpose, and, this kettle being cover- 
ed, it is ready to operate. 

My object, then, was to make the boiler answer 
for steam generator and can combined. So TI said, 
I will have the gutter run around the outside of the 
comb basket, instead of inside the can as in the cut. 
To give the gutter an inclination so that the wax 
will run out, one side of the basket is made longer, 
or lower, than the other, instead of straight as in an 
ordinary can. The gutter opens on the lower side, 
in form of ashort spout. This basket is now ready 
to go inside the boiler. Stops, or rests, are soldered 
on the inside of the boiler, at the proper hight to 
leave sufficient space for water beneath, and to cor- 
respond with the bottom of the comb basket. A 
hole, of convenient size, is cut through the side of 
the boiler, and a spout inclining sharply downward 
is inserted and soldered with the lower side extend- 
ing through on the inside, to receive the short spout 
of the comb basket. Now, it is ready to operate. 
Put water in the boiler nearly up to the spout; set 
the comb basket inside, filled with comb seraps; 
put the cover on, and set the whole on the stove; 
and you have only to watch the wax pour out,ina 
beautiful, yellow stream, wishing it would never 
grow less. 

Now isn’t this a pretty good extemporancous in- 
vention? I have used it totry out nearly 200 lbs. of 
wax, and I find it just the thing; and, if it were the 


first invention of the kind, I would, no doubt, think | 


it useless to try to improve it. 
Perhaps it would sound conceited for me to say, I 
think it the simplest and best way to make a wax 


extractor, so I will not say it; and will only add, if I | 


were to make one anew, I would make it on this 
plan. H. R. BOARDMAN, 
East Townsend, Huron Co., O., Jan. 1880. 
———miP>- 0° ~<a 
FOUNDATION MILLS CHEAPER. 


if AM glad to see prices made lower. on any 
¥ thing the friends need in the apiary, and 
~ | hope I am glad even if somebody 
else should be able to undersell me. Our 
friend Bourgmeyer has advertised a 12 inch 
mill for $35.00,and a 9inch for $25.00. These 
prices, it will be observed, are $3.00 less on 
each mill than our own prices. I have ob- 
tained samples of the work, and. although it 


is not as nice as that made on our mills, it 
may answer just as well for the bees. The 
bottoms of the cells are much nearer flat 
than in our fdn., but that may be no detri- 
ment. It would require careful experiments 
to determine the matter. Wegiveacut of 
friend B.'s mill below. 


BOURGMEYER’S FOUNDATION MILL. 


The thinnest fdn. sent us was Ssquare fe t 
to the pound, for strips only 24 inches wide. 
Our friends who have used mills probably 
know that itis a far easier matter to get thin 
fdn. with narrow strips. than it is to get thin 
sheets a foot wide or less. The reason is 
that the rolls spring under the enormous 
pressure required, and this leaves our sheets 
thick in the center, and thin at the edges. 
That we may make large sheets, and have 
them thin, and even in thickness, we make 
our mills, even the cheap ones, with a shaft 
of steel, and have the diameter of the rolls, 
in none of them. less than 24 in. But what 
hurt does it do for brood combs, if the sheet 
is a little thicker in the center, some may 
ask? I do not know that it does any partic- 
ular harm, only it puts valuable wax where 
it isof no use, and, with a large number of 


| hives, it mounts up rapidly to a considerable 


expense. Withanice mill, and firm, rigid 
rolls, we should be able to make every pound 
of Wax cover $ square feet for brood combs, 
and 12 or more square feet forstarters. The 
saving in wax would soon pay fora mill. I 
know very well, that encugh attention has 


| not been paid to this matter, and the dipping 


of sheets of a uniform and even thickness is 
one very important part of it. The follow- 
ing is from friend L., in regard to his mills. 

The rolls are 2 inches, less a fraction, in diameter, 
with brass covers on the ends. They are made ofa 
substantial composition hardened tough, they being 
the principal part of the machine. They are shaped 
as near the patural comb as possible. <A trial of 
three years proves the durability of them, and I 
think generations can not wear them out, if not 
purposely damaged. A substantial cast iron frame, 
2/ of an inch thick, and 12 inches high is the bearer 
of the rollers, and holds them firmly in position. 
The cog wheels which revolve the rollers are of 
brass. The bottom roller is movable, and, with the 
two screws beneath it, I can make fdn. thick or thin 
in aninstant. My machine has no top piece; the 
upper roller is free from one side to the other, * 
which is of great advantage to the manipulators. 
Beneath the bottom roller, a pan is placed, which is 
filled with water for moistening the roller to prevent 
the wax from sticking to the same. At the hight of 
the top of the lower roller a table (pan and table are 








1SSO 
taken off in the cut, to show both rollers) aids to lay 
in the shects conveniently. 

I would punch the rollers deeper to make higher 
side wails, but the metal isso hard that I fear the 
cells will break off. There is plenty of wax in the 
walls to be drawn out, and the rollers are more du- 
rable. JOHN BOURGMEYER. 

Fond du Lac, Wis., Jan. 17, 1880. 

> 090 = 
GIVEN’S MACHINE FOR WAKING 
IN WIRED FRAMES. 


FDN. 


PPIUIS machine was mentioned several 
“J times last summer, and our friend has 

at length made a practical success of it, 
as I should judge from the photo sent us, 
and the samples of his wired fdn. The 
below was engraved from 


machine shown 
the photograph. 





PRESS FOR MAKING FDN. 
FRAMES. 

Our readers will readily understand it, al- 
most without explanation. In the fore- 
ground, you see an ordinary brood frame 
with wires woven across it in the usual way), 
placed over 2 copper die, having the usual 
stamp of the cells and walls. A second die 
is shown, hinged to the first like the cover of 
a book. Well, after the wired frame is laid 
over the die, a sheet of plain wax, large 
enough to fill the frame. is laid on the wires. 
The second die is now turned down on the 
wax, and the whole is pushed along a track. 
right under the platen of the powerful press 
shown. On bringing down the handle of 
the press, the sheet of wax is made intofdn., 
and, of course. the wires are right in the cen- 
terot the wax. The 


RIGHT IN THE 
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very ingenious piece of w we ieile 
' those four steel springs that raise the platen. 

As this machine dispenses with rolls entire- 
ly, it is doubtless a great invention, with 
but one drawback he drawback is that 
the wax in the di yped sheet must all go into 
the frame of comb. Now, if friend Given 

can give us frames full of fdn., with good 
walls, that will not take over a pound of wax 
to 6 square feet, I shall order a machine of 
him at once, and discard rolls for making 
brood combs atleast. 1 do not know how 
this machine will work for fdn. for comb 
honey, but it does not seem possible that it 
can make fdn. as thinas the rolls do. I or- 
dered one of the machines last summer, but 
when Mr. Harrison came out with his dip- 
ping machine, I countermanded it. I still 
prefer the dipping machine, if it can be made 
to work; but, if not, then this, if it will use 
Wax with as much economy as the rolls; if 
not, then the rolls, and the plan I have giv- 
en in our price list, which I know is a suec- 
cess, and can be worked successfully, so as 
to require not over a pound of wax for 8 
square feet. Here is what our friend says 
of his machine and invention: 

The press is all my own invention. If there is 
another such thing in existence, [have never seen 
or heard of it. I made all the patterns, and figured 
allthe iron. Although it is figured to stand 100,000 
Ibs. of pressure for an L. frame, Ido not think it 
takes over 40,000 lbs., or 300 Ibs. to the inch. Many 
laugh at me when [tell them so much pressure is 
required; but let them place 300 Ibs. on a equare 
inch, and they will see that it will be required. 

I have spent 20 times more work on the dies than 
I did on the press. I now make them of copper; af- 
ter using one made from type metal last summer, I 
found the wires would mark it; sol have changed 
to copper, and now make them with the raised 
lines. I made several sets of patterns before I got 
them to suit me. I hada great deal of trouble to 
get the lines so that the fdn. would lift from the 
dies nice and clean. 

I should have had these presses all completed last 
summer, but I was taken down with the typhoid fe- 
ver and was not able to do anything most of the 
summer. Since every thing has raised so much, 
and I have to make the dies of copper, I can’t see as 
I can manufacture these presses for less than $40, 
for frames 10x18 or 12x12 inside; larger sizes will be 
more; for the Langstroth frame, 1 will make them 
for $38.00; as there are so many of that size frames, 
I can make them for less. D. S. GIVEN. 

Hoopeston, Ill., Jan. 17, 1880. 

i 090 
W. DEMAREE, Christiansburgh, Ky., writes that 
he made sections on Mr. Gray’s plan last spring, but 
that he discarded them, because too many of them 
broke; from which Linfer that he did not have a 
suitable saw for making the groove, for ours very 
rarely break in folding up, and never after they are 
put up. The wonderful rapidity with which they 
can be put up, compared with the old style, amply 
compensates for nailing a corner once in a great 
while. The saws which we use forcutting the groove 
are made with two cross-cut teeth and then one rip 
tooth, and so on clear around. Such saws, made of 
the right thickness, will cost '4 more than ordinary 
saws. Those we use are 5 inch, and we can furnish 
them for $1.50; if filed and set, $1.75 each; and, if 

wanted by mail, add 1Nec, for postage. 
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OUR OWN APIARY. 


TOLD you, in the last December No., 
about the three lots of imported queens 
that I did not expect, and that we had 

225 colonies, and many of them weak. I ex- 
pected to sell off a lot of queens to sup- 
ply those who were always wanting one, | 
just the last thing; and we did sell quite a. 
number, but so many of our customers want- | 
ed a pound of bees with the queen, that we 
were little, if any, better off afterall. Every | 
colony was put into a chaff hive, even 
though it was weak, and the best I could do | 
to save those imported queens that came so , 
inopportunely was to hope that the winter 
would be mild, like the winter before last. 
Well, we have been selling queens right 
along all through December, and are selling 
them to-day, Jan. 8th; in fact, I should like 
to have an order for a full hundred this min- | 
ute. We could then make 200 weak colonies 
into 100 pretty fair ones. However, I shall 
have to do the best i can, for aught I see, | 
and develop my skill in nursing through | 
weak swarms, whether I do or do not wish 
todoso. A few days ago, Will pointed toa 
queen he was just putting up in one of Miss 
Andrews’ cages, shown on page 20), last 
year’s GLEANINGS, with the remark, 

r “There isa whole swarm of bees in that | 

ox. 

“A whole swarm ? What do you mean?” 

‘“*T mean that when I took the queen out 
of the hive, there were so few bees lett I put 
them all into the eage; and, although the 
man paid only for the queen, he has got the | 
swarm with her.” 

* Why. have we colonies with imported 
queens so weak as that ?”’ 

‘- It seems we had one such.” 

“And those few bees stood it safely ina 
chaff hive, with a temperature 2~ below ze- 
ro?” 

** Tt was six below zero at our house.” 

* Well, I declare! That is more than I 
ever expected a chaff hive to do.” 

After it got warmer, we went over the 
whole apiary and found five colonies dead. 
One contained an imported queen. <A care- 
ful examination showed that, even with so 
few bees, those that died were not in the 
best trim they might have been. The first | 
found dead was in a chaff hive which I 
bought, and was not nearly as good a protec- 
tion as our own. The second was in one of 
our chaff hives, but, by some means, no win- 
ter passages were made in those combs. | 
The hive had been missed when the rest 
were done. The bees had got away from 
their stores, and starved, with food at the 
other side of the hive. This was all cf the 
losses in the chaff hives. The other 8 were 
in the house apiary, not well protected with 
cushions, and not amply oped with stores. 
They were all overhauled thoroughly, more | 
cushions given them, and all cracks and 
crevices well closed up. Out-doors, in the 
chaff hives, in spite of all the care with 
which we had put the cushions in, I found, 
now and then, a bee or more up under the 
cover. They would get a glimpse of light 
around some corner, and then make their) 


Way up through. Now, we do not want to, 


| thick; 


' use it. 


| 
lose a single bee in this way, and after see- 
| ing how difficult it is to be sure that these 


cushions are bee-tight, I directed some bas- 
kets of chaff to be brought. The cushions 
were removed, and loose chaff filled in be- 


' hind all division-boards where there was any 


empty space, and then a thin covering of 
chaff was put over the mat, especially in the 
corners, or wherever a bee was seen peeping 
out. The cushion was then put back, and 


| we could see the difference at once by the 


bees standing around the entrances and 
looking out, because their hives were made 
so warm inside. 

Jan. sth.— We have now had 9 days of 
warm rain, and scarcely a trace of frost or 
ice during this whole time. Of course, the 
queens are laying, and the bees as well as 
vegetation seem to be starting forward as if 
it were spring. It is these warm spells in 
the midst of our winters in this latitude that 
has induced me to strongly favor wintering 
on the summer stands. 

Jan, 23d.+-The weather is still mild, and, 
strange as it may seem, we have had over 
three weeks right in the middle of January, 
without a freeze sufiicient to make ice 4 inch 
in fact, there has been almost no 


freezing weather at all. The grass is green 


|} and growing: dandelions are in bloom, and 


bees are working on them. Of course, we 


| have lost no more bees. for any one who 


could not keep bees this winter must be 
careless faded. The bees use the grape- 
sugar candy made with honey, instead of 
coffee sugar, With a marked preference, and 
where you have honey that is old and can- 


died, that will not bring more per ponnd 


than A coffee sugar. I should, by all means, 
Almost every colony has hatchin 

brood, and it is no task at all to raise brooc 
with this cheap candy. The editor of the 
Western Honey Bee gives his experience 
with it down in Missouri, as follows: 

We printed friend Root’s plan of making grape- 
sugar-candy bricks, and we here recommend them 
for feeding bees, either with or without honey; we 
have one stand that has not had an ounce of honey 
since the first of October, the time we received 
GLEANINGS, and have given them nothing but the 
grape sugar as directed in our November number. 
The colony has plenty of brood now in the hive, and 
we believe it is actually better than honey to winter 
bees on. We believed it so strongly that we are 
feeding it to sixty colonies of bees, and they all have 
more or less brood. 

We made two hundred pounds of grape sugar into 
candy bricks, and the bees fairly danced when they 
saw it; why, we tell you, our bees, in pleasant days, 
come up to the sunny side of our house when we 
have a brick lying on a board for their amusement, 
and they will carry in about five pounds of this hard 
brick each pleasant day. We will repeat that we 


| recommend it as the best feed for bees, not only in 


cheapness, but because, in reality, it is better to 
feed than honey. 


It is quite probable that the candy an- 


'swers better fora winter like this than it 


would during one with long spells of zero 
temperature ; still, with proper protection, I 
think it will prove a safe food, for any 
winter. 
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GALLUP’S IDEAS ON BEE-CULTURE IN 
CALIFORNIA, 





IDEAS THAT ARE EXCELLENT FOR ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD, 





“Fl DITOR GLEANINGS:— I was at the Los Ange- 
Px kd les Co. fair, but as this season has been a 

— failure in the bee business, I saw little of 
interest in the bee line, except a stone bee hive 
manufactured, as [ understood, at San Barnardino, 
but could tind no owner, and therefore could gain 
no information. 

From 50 to 75 per cent of the bees will perish, or 
have already perished, in many localities in Southern 
California; still the loss of some bee-keepers is but 
trifling. When a good stock of bees will produce 
from 300 to 400 lb. of honey in a good season, it ap- 
pears to me to be rather poor policy, to allow them 
to starve for the want of a little of that honey in a 
poor season. Beec that were kept in ten-frame, L. 
hives, with supers, and the honey only extracted 
from the supers, are now in good condition, as far 
aus | have examined. A stock of bees that has just 
managed to starve through, with a pint or even a 
quart of bees, and no stores to fall back on, in my 
estimation, are in a sorry condition to commence a 
good season, in comparison with a strong stock with 
ubundance of stores. The * penny-wise and pound- 
foolish”’ pan of managing bees in California may be 
profitable to some people, but it is not my plan; 
neither is it a plan that | could recommend to others. 
In fact, Mr. Editor, Iam fairly and firmly disgusted 
with ir. 

Bees in this section are now gathering stores from 
willow blossoms; still the surplus stored here in tbe 
valley is of very poor quality, and not fit for market. 
Thousands of stocks were moved down into the 
valleys, and if the season proves to be a good one, 
they will be moved back into the mountains in the 
spring. We have had early rains, and, if we have 
them often enough, the season will be early. 
Peaches, apricots, ete., will be blossoming about 
Christmas, and the Altillerse will bloom quite early 
or many more stocks would perish. The sages are 
commencing an early growth. Things in general 
look brighter for bec-keepers that have their bees 
in fair condition, Good stocks are gathering pollen 
and commencing to breed in Ventura Co., near Santa 
Paula and farther down in the Santa Clara valley. 
Of course, the season is siill farther forward here, 
near Santa Ana. I was offered 70 stocks in good con- 
dition, in two-story, L. hives, with double set of 
combs, in Ventura Co., last week, ut $5.00 per stock. 
So you see that if a man wants to bring bees from 
the Southern States here, it would simply be almost, 
if not altogether, foolish, to say the least. In fact, 
a man with cash, by watching his opportunity, can 
purchase at almost his own price. 

The Italians have again proved their superiority 
over the blacks, and the purer the Italians, the 
greater their superiority. It is your poor seasons 
that fairly test the qualities of the two species or 
races. The blacks have starved to death long ago, 
in apiaries where the Italians, right by their side, 
have made a good living; and then the little black 
rascals were up every morning, trying to rob their 
neighbors or steal something, while the Italians 
were making an honest living. Comparatively few 
apiaries that I have visited are Italianized. The 
most of the bee-keepers think it of little importance. 


| 


Now, Mr. Editor, I do not say that the black bees 


‘ge all dead, by any means; for I know of some 


apiaries that were properly managed, where they 
are in good condition. 
FR. GALLUP. 


Santa Ana, Los Angeles Co.,Cal., Dee. 12, 1879. 
eee 
BO BEES EAT GRAPES? 





sfspAVING been a grape-grower and bee-kceeper 
7 4 for 20 years, and now having charge of 33 
o_o’) . . “ 

= veres of grapes and keeping from 25 to 40 


hives of bees, it is quite natural that I should take 
auninterest in the discussion of the question, “Do 
bees eat grapes?" 

My father planted one of the first vineyards in 
Kentucky, and he was also quite a bee-man for those 
days, having invented a number of contrivances to 
check the ravages of the moth, which, at that time, 
threatened the destruction of all the bees in that 
state. When our first crop of grapes was ripe, I 
well remember his coming to me, when I was but a 
boy, and saying that we would have to give up our 
bees, as they were destroying the grapes. But, be- 
ing reluctant to part with them, he did not brim- 
stone them without investigating the matter, and 
this investigation led to the conclusion thai the bees 
only fed upon the grapes that had been punctured, 
and he discovered a small bird doing that mischief. 
Our bees and grapes were both saved. 

We have been troubled here by having our early 
grapes, especially the Hartfords and Delawares, 
punctured, and the juice sucked out. It seemed to 
be done at night or early in the morning, and it was 
very hard to find out what was doing the mischief. 
Bees would sometimes be seen on them, but not in 
sufficient numbers to do so much damuge. 

One of my neighbors determined to tind out what 
it was, as they had not left him a perfect bunch of 
Hartford grapes. By careful watching, he discover- 
ed the depredators to be the beautiful Baltimore 
orioles, which were passing bere in large flocks. In 
a day or two, he killed 40 or 50 of them, and saved 
the remainder of his grapes. Had there been many 
bees in his neighborhood, no doubt they would have 
been accused of destroying the grapes. 

My bees frequent the grape boxes where we are 
gathering, sucking at the bruised grapes, and I lose 
many bees by their getting mashed, and by their re- 
maining out so late that they get chilled and unable 
to get home, but Lam satistied that we never lose a 
single sound grape by the bees. 

In regard to the instance mentioned of Concord 
grapes: Ihave known nearly every Concord on a 
vine to be cracked open, or to be loose at the stem. 
Especially is this the case when a rain follows a dry 
spell, while the grapes are ripening. It is true, that 
while these cracked grapes may not do to ship, they 
are worth something for wine or for family use. 

THADDEUS SMITH. 

Pelee Island, Ont., Ca., Dec. 17, 1879. 

It may be that you are correct, friend 5., 
and that our Concords were either cracked 
or punctured by the birds; but the question 
now arises, do people generally consider 
their cracked grapes of so little value, that 
they are willing to put up with the ravages 
of the bees? IL hope such may be the case, 
and that we may have light damages to pay 
when the season is such that the bees work 
on the grapes. 








GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. FER. 





OUR OWN APIARY. 


TOLD you, in the last December No., | 
cl about the three lots of imported queens | 

that I did not expect, and that we had 
225 colonies, and many of them weak. I ex- | 
pected to sell off a lot of queens to sup-— 
ply those who were always wanting one, 
just the last thing; and we did sell quite a_ 
number, but so many of our customers want- | 
eda pound of bees with the queen, that we | 
were little, if any, better off afterall. Every | 
colony was put into a chaff hive, even 
though it was weak, and the best I could do | 
to save those imported queens that came so, 
inopportunely was to hope that the winter 
would be mild, like the winter before last. 
Well, we have been selling queens right 
along all through December, and are selling | 
them to-day, Jan. 8th; in fact, I should like 
to have an order for a full hundred this min- | 
ute. We could then make 200 weak colonies | 
into 100 pretty fair ones. However, I shall 
have to do the best i can, for aught I see, | 
and develop my skill in nursing through | 
weak swarms, whether I do or do not wish 
todoso. A few days ago, Will pointed toa 
queen he was just putting up in one of Miss 
Andrews’ cages, shown on page 20), last 
year’s GLEANINGS, With the remark, 
‘ ** There isa whole swarm of bees in that | 
OX. 

** A whole swarm ? What do you mean?” 

**T mean that when I took the queen out 
of the hive, there were so few bees Jett I put 
them all into the cage; and, although the 
man paid only for the queen, he has got the | 
swarm with her.” 

“Why. have we colonies with imported 
queens so weak as that ?” 

‘It seems we had one such.” 

“And those few bees stood it safely ina 
chaff hive, with a temperature 2~ below ze- 
Mw?” 

** Tt was six below zero at our house.” 

** Well, I declare! That is more than I 
ever expected a chaff hive to do.” 

After it got warmer, we went over the 
whole apiary and found five colonies dead. 
One contained an imported queen. <A care- 
ful examination showed that, even with so 
few bees, those that died were not in the 
best trim they might have been. The first 
found dead was in a chaff hive which IL 
bought, and was not nearly as good a protec- 
tion as our own. The second was in one of 
our chaff hives, but, by some means, no win- 
ter passages were made in those combs. 
The hive had been missed when the rest 
were done. The bees had got away from 
their stores, and starved, with food at the 
other side of the hive. This was all of the 
losses in the chaff hives. The other 8 were 
in the house apiary, not well protected with 
cushions, and not amply paneled with stores. 
They were all overhauled thoroughly, more 


cushions given them, and all cracks and. 


crevices well closed up. Out-doors, in the 
chaff hives, in spite of all the care with 
which we had put the cushions in, I found, | 
now and then, a bee or more up under the 
cover. They would get a glimpse of light 
around some corner, and then make their | 


Way up through. Now, we do not want to, 


_ careless indeec 


/ use it. 


lose a single bee in this way, and after see- 


| ing how difficult it is to be sure that these 


cushions are bee-tight, I directed some bas- 
kets of chaff to be brought. The cushions 
were removed, and loose chaff filled in be- 
hind all division-boards where there was any 
empty space, and then a thin covering of 
chaff was put over the mat, especially in the 
corners, or wherever a bee was seen peeping 
out. The cushion was then put back, and 
we could see the difference at once by the 
bees standing around the entrances and 
looking out, because their hives were made 
so warm inside. 

Jan. sth— We have now had 9 days of 
warm rain, and scarcely a trace of frost or 
ice during this whole time. Of course, the 
queens are laying, and the bees as well as 
vegetation seem to be starting forward as if 
it were spring. It is these warm spells in 
the midst of our winters in this latitude that 
has induced me to strongly favor wintering 
on the summer stands. 

Jan. 23d.+-The weather is still mild, and, 
strange as it may seem, we have had over 


three weeks right in the middle of January, 
without a freeze suflicient to make ice 4 inch 
| thick; in fact, there has been almost no 


freezing weather at all. The grass is green 


| and growing: dandelions are in bloom, and 


bees are working on them. Of course, we 


| have lost no more bees. for any one who 


could not keep bees this winter must be 

y The bees use the grape- 
sugar candy made with honey, instead of 
cofiee sugar, With a marked preference, and 
where you have honey that is old and can- 


| died, that will not bring more per ponnd 


than A coffee sugar, I should, by all means, 
Almost every colony has hatching 
brood, and it is no task at all to raise brood 
with this cheap candy. The editor of the 
Western Honey Bee gives his experience 
with it down in Missouri, as follows: 

We printed friend Root’s plan of making grape- 
sugar-candy bricks, and we here recommend them 
for feeding bees, either with or without honey; we 
have one stand that has not had an ounce of honey 
since the first of October, the time we received 
GLEANINGS, and have given them nothing but the 
grape sugar as directed in our November number. 
The colony has plenty of brood now in the hive, and 
we believe it is actually better than honey to winter 
bees on. We believed it so strongly that we are 
feeding it to sixty colonies of bees, and they all have 
more or less brood. 

We made two hundred pounds of grape sugar into 
eandy bricks, and the bees fairly danced when they 
saw it; why, we tell you, our bees, in pleasant days, 
come up to the sunny side of our house when we 
have a brick lying on a board for their amusement, 
and they will carry in about five pounds of this hard 
brick each pleasant day. We will repeat that we 


| recommend it as the best feed for bees, not only in 


cheapness, but because, in reality, it is better to 
feed than honey. 


It is qmte probable that the candy an- 
swers better fora winter like this than it 
would during one with long spells of zero 
temperature ; still, with proper protection, I 
think it will prove a safe food, for any 
winter. 
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GALLUP'S IDEAS ON BEE-CULTURE IN 
CALIFORNIA. 





IDEAS THAT ARE EXCELLENT FOR ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD, 





“Gl DITOR GLEANINGS:—I was at the Los Ange- 
at) les Co. fair, but as this season has been a 
~~ failure in the bee business, I saw little of 
interest in the bee line, except a stone bee hive 
manufactured, as T understood, at San Barnardino, 
but could tind no owner, and therefore could gain 
no information. 

From 50 to 75 per cent of the bees will perish, or 
have already perished, in many localities in Southern 
California; still the loss of some bee-keepers is but 
trifling. When a good stock of bees will produce 
from 300 to 400 Ib. of honey in a good season, it ap- 
pears to me to be rather poor policy, to allow them 
to starve for the want of a little of that honey in a 
poor season. Bees that were kept in ten-frame, L. 
hives, with supers, and the honey only extracted 
from the supers, are now in good condition, as far 
aus | bave examined. A stock of bees that has just 
managed to starve through, with a pint or even a 
quart of bees, and no stores to fall back on, in my 
estimation, are in a sorry condition to commence a 
good season, in comparison with a strong stock with 
abundance of stores. The * penny-wise and pound- 
foolish’’ pian of managing bees in California may be 
profitable to some people, but it is not my plan; 
neither is it a plan that | could recommend to others. 
In fact, Mr. Editor, Iam fairly and tirmly disgusted 
with ir. 

Bees in this section are now gathering stores from 
willow blossoms; still the surplus stored here in the 
valley is of very poor quality, and not fit for market. 
Thousands of stocks were moved down into the 
valleys, and if the season proves to be a good one, 
they will be moved back into the mountains in the 
spring. We have had early rains, and, if we have 
them often enough, the season will be early. 
Peaches, apricots, ete., will be blossoming about 
Christmas, and the Altillerve will bloom quite early 
or many more stocks would perish. The sages are 
commencing an early growth. 


| 


Now, Mr. Editor, I do not say that the black bees 
me all dead, by any means; for I know of some 
apiaries that were properly managed, where they 
are in good condition. 

FR. GALLUP. 


Santa Ana, Los Angeles Co.,Cal., Dee. 12, 1879. 
i Oe <i 
BO BEES EAT GRAPES? 

AVING been a grape-grower and bee-kceper 
for 2U years, and now having charge of 33 
neres of grapes and keeping from 25 to 40 

hives of bees, it is quite natural that I should take 

aninterest in the discussion of the question, “Do 
bees eat grapes?” 

My father planted one of the first vineyards in 
Kentucky, and he was also quite a bee-man for those 
days, having invented a number of contrivances to 
check the ravages of the moth, which, at that time, 
threatened the destruction of all the bees in that 
state. When our first crop of grapes was ripe, I 
well remember his coming to me, when L was but a 
boy, and saying that we would have to give up our 
bees, as they were destroying the grapes. But, be- 


Cf 


, 


‘ing reluctant to part with them, he did not brim- 


Things in general | 


look brighter for bec-keepers that have their bees | 


in fair condition. Good stocks are gathering pollen 
and commencing to breed in Ventura Co., near Santa 
Paula and farther down in the Santa Clara valley. 
Of course, the season is siill farther forward here, 
near Santa Ana. I was offered 70 stocks in good con- 
dition, in two-story, L. hives, with double set of 
combs, in Ventura Co., last week, ut $3.00 per stock. 
So you see that if @ man wants to bring bees from 
the Southern States here, it would simply be almost, 
if not altogether, foolish, to say the least. In fact, 
au man with cash, by watching his opportunity, can 
purchase at almost his own price. 

The Italians have again proved their superiority 
over the blacks, and the purer the Italians, the 
greater tbeir superiority. It is your poor seasons 
that fairly test the qualities of the two species or 
races. The blacks have starved to death long ago, 
in apiaries where the Italians, right by their side, 
have made a good living; and then the little black 
rascals were up every morning, trying to rob their 
neighbors or steal something, while the Italians 
were making an honest living. Comparatively few 
apiaries that I have visited are Italianized. The 
most of the bee-keepers think it of little importance. 


stone them without investigating the matter, and 
this investigation led to the conclusion that the bees 
only fed upon the grapes that had been punctured, 
and he discovered a smail bird doing that mischief. 
Our bees and grapes were both saved. 

We have been troubled here by having our early 
grapes, especially the Hartfords and Delawares, 
punctured, and the juice sucked out. It seemed to 
be done at night or early in the morning, and it was 
very hard to find out what was doing the mischief, 
Bees would sometimes be seen on them, but not in 
sufficient numbers to do so much damage. 

One of my neighbors determined to find out what 
it was, as they had not left him a perfect bunch of 
Hartford grapes. By careful watching, he discover- 
ed the depredators to be the beautiful Baltimore 
orioles, which were passing bere in large flocks. In 
a day or two, he killed 40 or 50 of them, and saved 
the remainder of his grapes. Had there been many 
bees in his neighborhood, no doubt they would have 
been accused of destroying the grapes. 

My bees frequent the grape boxes where we are 
gathering, sucking at the bruised grapes, and I lose 
many bees by their getting mashed, and by their re- 
maining out so late that they get chilled and unable 
to get home, but Lam satistied that we never lose a 
single sound grape by the bees. 

In regard to the instance mentioned of Concord 
grapes: Ihave known nearly every Concord on a 
vine to be cracked open, or to be loose at the stem. 
Especially is this the case when a rain follows a dry 
spell, while the grapes are ripening. It is true, that 
while these cracked grapes may not do to ship, they 
are worth something for wine or for family use. 

THADDEUS SMITH. 

Pelee Island, Ont., Ca., Dec. 17, 1879. 

It may be that you are correct, friend S., 
and that our Conecords were either cracked 
or punctured by the birds; but the question 
now arises, do people generally consider 
their cracked grapes of so little value, that 
they are willing to put up with the ravages 
of the bees? I hope such may be the case, 
and that we may have light damages to pay 
when the season is such that the bees work 
on the grapes. 











Fen. 





dhe “dmilery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an opposition to the *Growlery.” [think 
I shall venture to give names in full bere. 





ENOUGH TO MAKE ANYBODY “SMILE.”’ 


RIEND ROOT: — As [ have been through Blast- 

~ ed Hopes, I will now have to go through the 
— Smilery «lso; for the man I bought 39 swarms 
of last fall has given me 10 swarms. Who would not 
sinile when they find friends so kindy Should we 
withhold bis name from print? It was W. A. House, 
of Fayetteville, N. Y. EDMUND ESTEY. 

Clarence, Shelby Co., Mo., Nov. 29, 1879. 

It certainly was a very kind act of friend 
H. to thus remember a customer of his who 
had been unfortunate, and perhaps it might 
be well for us to help bear the losses of those 
who have been unfortunate with what they 
have purchased of us, At the same time, 
such liberality, if carried to too great an ex- 
treme, may make a precedent that would 

ive some a reason for thinking that they 

1ave a right to claim damages, simply be- 
cause they have been unfortunate with their 
purchases. 





GRAY’S NEW SECTION BOX AND THE 
MACHINE FOR MAKING IT. 


ALSO SOME NEW IDEAS IN MAKING WOOD- 
EN BOXES. 


STOW often do we exclaim, on 
, some new device or implement, ** Why, 
=~ js it possible that no one ever thought 
of that before?’ That was what I thought 
when Mr. Gray showed me his new joint for 
sections and other boxes, illustrated on page 
472, Dec. No. You will at once notice that 
the principal expense in making this joint is 
the labor involved in pushing the piece over 
the saw to make each one of these cross cuts. 
I said at once, that we must have a long 
mandrel, with three saws on it, that the 
whole number of cuts may be made at one 
operation. Again; the piece must be push- 
ed toward the saw exactly at right angles 
with it, or the box will be askew, as it were. 
To push it accurately, a slide with a cross 
bar, like the ** figure 4” I have illustrated in 
the back Nos., must be used. Now, every 
time this cross bar is pushed forward, it 
must be pulled back ready to take another 
piece, although the section need not be pull- 
ed back at all. Years ago, I thought of an 
endless belt with strips across it, for feeding 
stuff up squarely to circular saws, but just 
now, it occurred to me that a large drum, 
with pins set in it, might answer the same 
aes, and need not be very expensive. 
My idea was to have the strips lay directly 
on the drum, as they passed under the saws; 
but Mr. Gray and Mr. Washburn thought it 
best to have the drum simply push the strips 
along, and let them slide on iron tracks, 
with steel springs to hold them firmly down 
in place. After they got so far. I told them 
I wanted it made so it would take a tall pile 
of the strips, and pick out the bottom one, 
letting the pile drop down each time, so as 
to have an automatic machine that would 


seeing 


| “work for nothing, board itself, and not re- 
quire any mental or moral discipline ;”” in 
short, a machine that would not have to be 
looked after nights, to see that it was not 
visiting groceries and learning to swear, 
smoke, chew, ete., after working hours. 
Come to think of it, I did not add these lat- 
ter items when I ordered the machine made, 
but I will put them in now, so the machine 
will understand what is expected of it. Itis 
now buzzing away while I write, and by 
timing the “zip, zip, zip,” by the watch, I 
find it makes just 30 sections a minute,— 
handsomer white-basswood sections than I 
ever saw before in my life. Here is the 

/ machine: 








MACHINE FOR MAKING THE NEW ALL-IN- 


ONE-PIECE SECTION BOXES. 

You observe the long mandrel with its 
three saws, and the funnel shaped hood just 
over them. This hood is attached, by a pipe 
Which you see at its top, to our blower, or 
exhaust fan, which takes all the sawdust 
right out of the way, that the machine may 
not get clogged, and that the troublesome 
dust from the basswood may not render the 
air in the room unwholesome and disagreea- 
ble to the workmen. All of our saw tables 
and planers are now arranged so as to have 
the dust and shavings all carried, automat- 
ically, right down into a brick room just be- 
fore the boiler. The large drum that pushes 
the sticks through the machine explains 
itself, in the drawing. Right back of the 
dust hood is the box that holds the pile of 
sticks, or slats, and the iron arms shown 
right in front catch the pieces as they come 


' out from under the saws. 


To get out stuff for these sections, you 
want the best, white, clear, basswood. Have 
the logs sawed into plank 2tin. thick. After 
the plank have been stuck up and seasoned, 
they are to be dressed on both sides, until 
they are just ljiu. We choose this thick- 
ness, because 7 frames of them, with the 
separators on, just fill a Simplicity hive, and 
leave tin. for wedging up. After the plank 
is dressed. it is cut up into bolts just 16¢in. 
long. With a cutter head to cut 34in., wide 
cuts are now made in these bolts of plank, 
at the proper places to make the top and 
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bottom pieces narrower, so as to let the bees | 


pass through. These cuts are about tin. 
deep. If you want closed top sections, only 
one cut is made instead of two. The end of 
each bolt is now dovetailed with the gang of 
saws. precisely as in the old way, except that 
one end of the plank is made so as to match 
with the other end, that the section, when 
rolled up, may exactly come together. This 
being done, the bolts are ready to be ripped 
into strips. The thickness is to be such that, 
when planed on one side, they are a plump 
eighth of an inch. They are now ready for 
the machine as described above. 
WOW TO FOLD THE SECTION UP. 

This is a very simple matter when you 
once know how, but without having it ex- 
plained, you might bother with it a long 
while, and then not get adecent section. In 
the first place, the machine makes it so that 
the top and bottom are to come between the 
two sides. Lay the piece flat on the table, 
with the rough side up; take hold of either 
one of the sides, or the pieces that are to be 
sides when they are folded up. press the end 
hard against the table and, at the same time, 
raise it so as to make the thin wood bend 
close up to the end of the stick. Do the 


same With the other side, and you will have 
the two dovetailed ends just ready to be 
driven together with a light mallet. This 
corner is a remarkably strong and beautiful 
one, as you will see from the samples we 
send out, and it is adapted not only to honey 
sections, but also toa vast variety of other 


purposes. 

If folded together in glue, it is like the 
solid wood; and, if you will give me your 
attention for a little while, I will tell you 
how to make all kinds of boxes of wood, on 
a few modifications of this plan. 

Suppose, when we are setting the saw to 
rip off the strips from the bolts of plank, we 
should put another saw on the same arbor, 
tight up against the usual one; but suppose 
this second saw to be so much smaller that 
it just reaches 4 in. above the table-top when 
the large saw goes through the plank. This 
small saw would cut, in the plank, a nvrrow 
rabbet, and, when the strip is ripped off. the 
rabbet is in the strip. Well, when the box 
is finished and folded up, the rabbet is there 
still, clear around the inside, and it is exact- 
ly what you want for a shoulder for a thin 
bottom to rest on, if cut just right to drop 
into it. Drop it in with some glue on the 
edges, and you have a strong, solid bottom, 
halved in. 

It has taken no extra motions or labor to 
make this rabbet. for that small saw did it 
of itself. How shall we manage to get a 
rabbet to drop the cover in, in the same 
way, and still have no extra motions to get 
it? Putasimilar saw on the opposite side 
of the large saw, and turn the bolt end for 
end, each time you saw a piece off. This 
comes pretty near it, but it would leave the 
rabbet for the cover around the outside of the 
box. Now just hold your breath right where 
you are, and I will tell you what todo. Set 
the saw on the back side, a little away from 
the large saw, by a collar, and then you will 
have a rabbet on the inside. around both top 
and bottom. In putting the box together, 


use glue for the bottom, but none for the 
cover, only to glue a strip of cloth along one 
side, to answer as a hinge. Instead of a 
cover of wood you can use one of glass, and 
then you can tell whatis in the box, without 
being obliged to open it. And this reminds 
me of— 
HOW TO MAKE SECTIONS TO BE GLASSED, 
Make them closed tops or not as you 
choose, but run the rabbet around as above. 
In first thinking of this. I objected, because 
the bees would till the rabbet with propolis. 
After further study, I thought of warmin 


ithe glass in an oven, so that it would mel 


the propolis enough to be securely cemented 
into place, when pressed in with a clean 
cloth. This would make a package almost 
as tight as a glass bottle, and the glass could 
certainly be put in more rapidly than where 
we have tin points to drive in and bend over. 

Aside from boxes for sending goods by 
mail and express, it seems to me that this 
machine may protitably be used to make 
boxes for berries, and small fruits, and make 
them as cheap or cheaper, and stronger than 
anything yet in the market. 


_—— 
> oe + 


GOOD NEWS FOR ALL! 





GOOD NEWS! 


PROF. COOK HAS SUCCEEDED, AND QUEENS 
CAN ONCE MORE GO BY MAIL. 


¥ F you will turn to page 496, Dee. No., you 
“ will see that we sent a cage to friend 
—— ‘ . . . . 
Cook, having a screen of perforated tin 
over the ordinary one of wire cloth. I con- 
fess that we had tried so many times, and 
orders had been so short and positive (see 
page 812 of Aug. No., 187), that I had little 
faith when I made and sent the cage. It 
seems, however, that even the postal officials 
have hearts, and that our friend Cook was 
just the right man in the right place. Read: 

I have just learned that the Post-Office Depart- 
ment hus acceded to our request. We can now 
mail queensand foundation, The sugar in the cage, 
instead of honey, and the double gauze, helped very 
much. This is certainly a great gain. Our thanks 
are due to Hon. Edwin Willits, Representative from 
Michigan, who gave me great assistance. 

A. J. CooK. 

Columbus, O., Jan. 14, 1880. 

May God bless both youand friend Willets, 
and may the bee-keepers of our land all re- 
member long the service you have done us. 
We shall probably soon have instructions 
from head quarters in regard to the con- 
ditions to be observed in -putting them up 
for mail, and now, friends, let us all be eare- 
ful to observe a strict compliance with those 
instructions, that there may be no more ne- 
cessity for ruling queens out of the mail 
bags. 

GRAPE SUGAR CANDY. 

This is Jan 2d, 1880, and the bees are flying thick. 
I tried the grape sugar, and think itis a grand suc- 
cess [| made the candy as you directed in Oct. No., 
and put it on 4 weak colonies, and they are all right 
now but one. Ithiuk | got the sugar on too late for 
this swirm, but they had nothing in the combs at 
all. [think the people that talk so much about 
grape sugar want somethiug to talk about, and that 
is all. JOHN C, STEIN. 

Piqua, O., Jan. 2, 1880. 
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ANA BC SCHOLAR’S REPORT. 


HIS “UPS AND DOWNS.’ 


sf HAVE received more than ten times the price 

| of GLEANINGS in instructions and hints, and 
—~ have made more money in the bee business than 
lever did before for the same amount of investment; 
therefore any person who keeps five stocks of becs 
should not be without GLEANINGS, or some other 
journal on bee-culture. I have*kept bees, off and on 
(more “ off”? than *“ on"), for the last 25 years. 


HOW TO UTILIZE PATENT HLVES. 

I paid my initiation by purchasing a ten-dollar 
patent bee-hive, which makes a capital hen's-nest, 
as the door in the back side can be shut, when you 
want a hen to sit, and keep other hens out. 

FROM BLASTED HOPES TO SMILERY. 

First, I was in Blasted Hopes; but, by persever- 
ance and hard work, lam now in Smilery depart- 
ment. 

PROTECTING WITH CORN FODDER. 

Three years ago this fall I bought 8 stocks of bees, 
for which I paid $#2, and placed them in the yard, 
where I already had 6 stocks, some in box hives and 
some in my patent hive, making 14 stocks, all heavy. 
I placed some corn-stalks around them, and, as I 
thought, they were just in splendid quarters; but 
when the first of May came, I had only 3 stocks, 
two of those that I bought, and one of my old stocks. 
I was not going to give it up, however, as I had the 
hives and plenty of combs and honey. Tinereased, 
by artificial and natural swarming, to 12; but the 
next winter I put 4into a dry room of a cheese fac- 
tory, and [ lost 3 of them, reducing my stock to 9. 
Here GLEANINGS helped me out. 

CHAFF PACKING BETTER. 

The next winter, I packed them all in boxes about 
8 inches larger than the hive, putting wheat chaff on 
all sides and top, which made them warm and dry. 
While my neighbors lost from 75 to 109 per cent, I, 
having increased from 9 to 17, lost only one; and, 
while the loss was severe all over the country, T had 
no complaints to make. Now, the cause of the loss 
was the long-continued and severe cold weather: 
the bees were compelled to consume so much to 
keep upthe animal heat that they became unhealthy 
and died. Those that wintered dwindled in the 
spring. and those that barely lived were like a cow 
that is wintered at the hay-stack, with the fence for 
a shelter, which comes out poor in flesh in the 
spring, and it takes her all summer to get into win- 
tering condition, and she gives but little milk; so 
with the bees. Thave now in the vard, from my 17 
stocks, just 41, and all in good condition, well pro- 
tected from the cold. 

My bees were all blacks. Of course, T must have 
Italians. So, one year ago last November, I bought 
2 stocks, but they were very weak. They have giv- 
en me no inerease, but, late in the fall, I raised two 
queens, I sent to friend Hutehinson for a dollar 
queen, but the bees killed her in less than a ** York 
minute.’ 1 had two stocks that were queenless, 
and had two swarms given me by a box-hive man, so 
I put them together and all went well; but the 
queen did not lay many eggs. 


DOES 


INTRODUCING WITHOUT CEREMONIES. 


One of my queens which I had reared, I had no use 
for; so, rather than kill her, I just raised up the 
honey-board of the hive containing the bees from 
the box-hive man, and down she went. Of course, I 


expected she would be killed, and thought no more 

about it; but in about four weeks I saw some yellow 

bees; I examined them, and, sure enough, there 

she was, and her bees were hatching out lively. 
WHY DO BEES LEAVE FOR THE WOODS? 


I think, if a man will be with his bees as much as 
a shepherd is with his sheep, they will learn to love 
him as well; but, if he never looks after them or 
supplies their wants, they will sting him as often as 
he comes around, 

TWO SWARMS SEPARATING THEMSELVES, 

One incident I must mention. On the 25th of 
June a very large swarm came out, and I hived them 
allright. The 26th, another very large swarm came 
out (both first swarms), and, just as they were being 
put into a hive, the swarm hived the day before 
came out, and all went into the hive together. Of 
course, | expected they would all leave for the 
woods the next move they made; but the next day 
they came out and separated, and alighted about 4 
feet apart. I hived them in two hives, and they have 
done finely. 

LETTING BEES STARVE AFTER THEY HAVE GIVEN A 
CROP OF HONEY. 

I feel like scolding such bee-keepers as W. C. 
Hutchinson, of Acton, Marion Co., Ind. He says the 
bees are starving, but he has increased from 14 to 
20 and taken from them 820 lb. of honey. If the 
crop was short, why did you rob them so? You 
should not have taken one pound if they did not 
have it to spare. I think but very little of such 
statements as that. 

Now, friend Root, I have given you my luck, and I 
am bound to make it a success; but I mean to go 
slowly, and do not expect large returns. I mean to 
be contented with a fair increase and little honey. 
My 17 stocks and their increase have made me about 
600 lb. of honey in sections; not avery large amount, 
but my bees are strong in numbers, and very heavy. 

DPD. C. GILLIs. 

Morenci, Lenawee Co., Mich., Dec. 20, 1879. 

_ >-_-s- ee 
WINTER COVERING UNDER THE 
CUSHIONS, 


ALSO SOMETUING ABOUT ENAMELED SHEETS. 


¥ NOTE, with interest, your dialogue about win- 
if ter coverings. It is anaeccepted theory, by near- 

~ ly all bee-keepers, that it is essential fora prop- 
er winter covering, that it should retain the warmth 
and, at the same time, allow the moisture arising 
from the bees to pass off without being condensed 
and frozen in the hive; hence woolen cloths and 
other warm, porous substances have been used with 
great success, thus verifying the theory by practice. 
In view of this, | have been very much surprised at 
your persistent recommendation of enameled cloth 
under your chaff cushions. Is it true, that we all 
have been lead astray by atheory which is uscless 
in practice, and that all that is necessary is to place 
something on top of the brood frames, whether it be 
enameled cloth or a thin board, to keep in the 
warmth? Such would seem to be the conclusion 
from your recommendation of enameled cloth. But 
why do you new make your cushions of very open 
cloth and very light chaff to be put upon an air tight 
covering of enameled cloth?) Can the moisture pass 
through this enameled cloth and then through the 
cushions? 

To prevent asceming inconsistency, a3 wellasthe 
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danger of teaching an error which may prove to be | 


the destruction of many a colony, would it not be 
better to cease recommending this enameled cloth ? 
Iam aware that a very strong colony, kept so 
warn that moisture will not condense and freeze 
within the hive, with proper ventilation below, will 
not require any ventilation above,and may be sealed 
up air tight above, as bees always do when lett to 
follow their instinets. But how many colonics, as 
we generally find them, will answer to these condi- 
tions? How many in your own apiary will do it? 
Some open substance to go next to the becs, which 
they can not cut to pieces, can surely be found. 
I think that your woven mats will answer the pur- 
pose. Tuse a Chinese matting which comes around 
tea chests and it answers the purpose very well. 
lam experimenting with a new cushion which, 1 
think you will admit, will beat the chaff in keeping 
inthe heat. Having a number of sheep skins hang- 
ing in the barn, | thought they might be made use- 
fulin keeping my bees warm. So I cut them tothe 
size to jit my hives, and put on the matting and then 
the sheep skin with the wool side down. All 
pieces made in cutting were used by laying them on 


small | 


close together, the wool at the cdyges filling up the 


eracks. 
warm? 
the enameled cloth; it may not let the 
pass off, or absorb it all sufliciently. 
‘THADDEUS SMITH. 
Pelee Island, Lake Eric, Canada., Dee. 15, 1879. 


There! don’t you think that will keep them 


Thanks. friend S.; but is it not you who 
are mistaken ? Weare trying this winter, 
us we have many winters before, the mats, 
enameled cloth, burlap, and duck; but the 
enameled cloth seems to please us best of 
all. I should be glad if the mats answered 
us well, because they are so much cheaper. 
With a heavy, close chaff cushion over the 
enuneled cloth, we do not find that it causes 
dampness, with any ordinary colony. Is not 
the explanation in A BC reasonable? 

—_—— a> > 
HOW FRIEND STEELE LEARNED HIS 
FIRST LESSON. 


AND HOW HE DIDN'T GET STUNG AFTER ALL. 


SHOULD like to tell you some of my trials and 
tribulations since | became the owner of bees. 
About the Isth of last June, I was sitting at the 


f 


dinner-table when IT heard a singing noise, and asked 


my wife what it was. Inanswer to my question she 
said it was neighbor Spitler’s bees swarming. As I 
had never heard or seen such a thing, | had to go 
over and see what it was like. Mr. 8. not at 
home, but his father-in-law was there at the time, 
and he hived the bees, while I stood about fifty feet 
off, waiting to see him stung. I have heard many 
stories of bees stinging even to death, but he came 
out without being stung at all. He told me to come 
und sce them in their new hive: but no, not Ll. Fi- 
nally, after a half-hour or so, I got up to the hive. 
As soon as [ got there, one of their number wanted 
to form a better acquaintance, and came rather too 
near for me to stand it. The old mantold me not to 
strike at it, and it was a trying moment; but at last 
the bee did alight on my face, and then departed in 
peace, and il ft, ‘the hero of the hard-fought bat- 
tle.” [ then and there made the bargain for the 
next swarm that came. The following Sunday, Mr. 
S. was home, and a swarm came out and was hived by 


was 


It may be liable to the same objection as | 
moisture | 


him, I being there too. After they were hived, half 
of them went back again to the branch they were 
taken from. That time 1 went up after them and 
shook them into a tin pan, covered the pan, brought 
it tothe hive, and emptied it in front, without being 
stung! That mace me feel as brave as any man 
could feel. Welleabout one Guartof bees went back 
again. Tasked Mr. S.if be would not hive them. 
He said, **No; you may have them if you will hive 
them.” [I got a small honey-box and put them in, 
thinking I bad another swarm to begin with (Mr. 8. 
all the time smiling). I put the box on the stand, 
and in about balf an hour not a bee was in the box. 
Of course, the laugh was at my expense. I consoled 
mysclf, however, with the belief that, in time, I may 
know as well os Mr. 8. the rcason why they did not 
stay in the box. 

Well, a couple of days after, another swarm came 
off, Mr. 8. not being at home, his wife came over to 
me, asking me to hive ber bees. 1 did so,the swarm 
hanging to a limbin an apple-tree close by. I gota 
pan and went up, but the swarm was in such a posi- 
tion as to be right over my head. The consequence 
was, that about a quart of bees felldown on my head 
and shoulders. But what do you think, Mr. Root, 
when | say ayain, that I did not get stung? The 
women declared | was “the luekiest man’’ they ever 
saw, and would better get another swarm. So I did, 
and IT made a hive with movable frames, though I 
had never scen any before. Mr. 8. keeps all of his 
in box-hives. The bees built their combs in sucha 
shape that I could not get any honey away from 
them, so I went into winter quarters with them as 
they were. The one in the box is weak, because the 
bec-worm came pretty near destroying them alto- 
gether. The other one is good and strong, if I can 
be the judge, and I bope I am right. If I sue- 
in getting them through the winter, I will 
put them in your hives and commence to learn my 
A BC in bee-culture. O1TO STEELE. 

Toledo, O., Jan. 4, 1880. 


ceed 





Sadies’ Department. 


NATURAL VERSUS ARTIFICLAL SWARMILNG. 


S87 OU seem pleased to hear how your subscribers 
4 are doing with their bees, therefore IL give my 
a= report. TI lost nonelast winter, and commenc- 
ed the spring with 12 stunds; 6 appeared weak, the 
other 6 strong. Lhad not succeeded with artificial 
swarming in ‘78,s0o Tr let them have their own way 
this spring. ‘The 6 strong hives swarmed twice; the 
other 6 did not swarm, but grew strong and made 
plenty of honey. [made only one swarm, so T had 
25 colonies, und sold 140etb. of Comb honey from 22 
stocks; the others were small swarms and did not 
store spy surplus. They are all heavy now, and do- 
ing wellou the mustard that bas been blooming for 
the lastthree months. J paid every cent | owed for 
my bives, and had something over; so Lam satistied. 
It | do as well next season, you will be sure to hear 
trom me, Mrs. Evinre C. MOSELEY. 
Oyster Creek “tition, Texas, Dec. 11, IST. 


Pretty well done.imy friend. As a general 
thing, especially with beginners, I think I 
would rather advise natural swarming. They 
Will then generally avoid dividing too soon, 
as well as too often: for bees do not usually 
swarm. untess there is a fair prospect of the 
new colony's being able to make a“ live” of 
it. 
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SELECT QUEEN BAISING. 


A S the poultry man, or the breeder of fancy 
Ss, horses or short-horn Durhams, to be success- 
iol ful, must breed from select stock, 8» still 
more important is it for the apiculturist, when rais- 
ing queens, to breed from stock having the most 
points of perfection, as the queens become the pro- 
genitors of the entire colony. 

First, the breeding queen should be from pure 
stock, either Italian or Cyprian, as the case may be. 
Though « cross among bees, as among other stock, 
might possibly do well, yet we like to know what our 
stock is. 

The second point at which I would aim, is to get 
prolific queens. ‘This, indeed, is of prime import- 
ance. 
have queens that will commence to lay early, con- 
tinue to lay abundantly, and keep on in the way of 
well dving until late in the autumn. 

Third, we should aim to raise active honey-gather- 
ers. Some queens and their progeny are as indolent 


as some of the human species; they work occasion- | 
ally, as pressing necessity impels them, but are | 
never found with much surplus store on hand, | 


Such a race, whether of bees or men, is unprofitable 
stock in any community. 


Fou:th, another good point to observe in our | 


queens is non-swarming, — contentment in attend- 
ing to domestic duties in the old homestead. When 
the lower stury is well filled with honey and brood, 
such queens, instead of atsconding to look up a new 
and empty home, will go up stairs in the old home 
and fill the honey-boxes. That some bees are more 
inclined than otbers to remain in the old hive and fill 
the boxes is as evident to bee men, as that some 
breeds of fowls are non-sitters, while it is as difficult 
to break up the sitting proclivities of others as it is 
to get some colonies of bees to work in the boxes of 
the upper story. 

Fifth, bees that are of a quiet disposition are de- 
sirable. Some bees will permit you gently to handle 
and look over the frames, and remain docile and 
friendly, while other colonies in the same apiary 


will buzz around and dive at you in a sharp and un- | 
Breed from quiet stock, when | 


friendly manner. 
raising queens. 

Sixth, a large queen of good shape is desirable to 
breed from. Like begets like. 
apt to have small brood, and, I think, are more in- 
clined to be cross. 

To observe all of these good points, with others 
not mentioned, in the queen from which to breed, it 
will be necessary to notice her progeny for a year or 
two. Hence I would not recommend breeding from 
a young and untested queen. Also, at one or two 
years of age they are more mature, and their proge- 
ny preferable on that account. In my next article, 


I will tell the inquiring ones of the A BC class how | 


to raise these queens. J. ASHWORTH. 


Lansing, Mich., Jan., 1880. 


60 — 
SDIWIPSON HONEY PLANT, AND ITS CUL- 
TIVATION. 

IMPSON honey plants need very little cultiva- 

} tion after the first year. IT would transplant 
them to ground pulverized and in good condi- 

tion, such ground as you would expect to bring a 
good crop of corn. Set the plants about 3% ft. apart 


@ach way, and hoe them to keep down weeds. The | 


If you would have strong colonies, you must | 


Small queens are | 


| first season they will make a growth of about 4 ft., 
| and blossom considerably. The second season, you 
| might still keep down the weeds, and, if planted on 
| very good soil, you might expect them to grow to 
| the height of 6or8ft.; and then, oh! it is wonder- 
ful, the prettiest sight you ever saw, to see the bees 
| go crazy over it. 
| The way I have been cultivating it, for the past 40 
| years, is by cutting down other weeds and brush, 
and letting the skull-cap (that was the name that I 
knew it by) remain. But, of late years, since friend 
Simpson brought it to the notice of bee keepers, I 
| have taken alittle more pains, in its cultivation, 
and | attribute it to this, that it attains its great 
size. The question is often asked, what kind of soil 
| does it require? It grows on any kind of soil, from 
low, Swampy land, to the high hills or rocky land,— 
in old pastures, in the fence corners, by the road 
| side, on the banks of creeks, ete. | think it will 
grow and do well in any state of the Union. It is 
not easily killed; it will grow in the meadow, where 
itis mowed down every year. I founda stalk in 
my corn field, that had been plowed under in the 
| Spring, as the field was in meadow last year. It 
sprouted up, blossomed, and was just ripening seed, 
in the first part of Oct. The variety was the early 
kind. I did not know anything of the late variety, 
until within the last ten years. Before that, it was 
of the early variety. 

I think the best time for sowing seed is about the 
first of March; although those having seed, pe: haps, 
| would better sow at different times, so if they fail at 

one time, they may hit it at another time. T 
shall sow every week, from the first of March tillthe 
first of May. I expect to raise several million 
plants, this coming spring. Let us see if we can not 
supply bee keepers with such honey plants and 
seeds, at a reasonable price, so we can all live, pros- 
per, and be happy. Sow seed in boxes, in leaf mold, 
as described in Jan. No., by friend Root. 
W. P. IRISH. 
Norton Center, Summit Co., 0., Jan. 7, 1880. 
+ ¢ a 
ARTIFICIAL POLLEN, AND FLOUR 
FEEDING, 


tre you give us an article on artificial pollen, 


ry in Feb. or Mar. No., and tellus what is best? 

= Is pollen used by old ur young bees, or both? 
If the old use it, they must store for cold weather, 
if there is none in the hive left over from last sum- 
mer? Is wheat flour apt to become too hard for the 
bees to use, if they are fed all they will carry in on 
warm days? 

My 20 stands have carried nearly 1. a day, almost 
every day this month. Brood rearing has commenc- 
ed. Hives are clean, and bees in perfect health. 
Prospects are good. A. W. Kays. 

Pewee Valley, Ky., Jan. 20, L880. 

Wheat flour will harden in the cells, if the 
bees get too much of it, and it is on this ac- 
count that I would prefer giving them rye 
ground up with oats; the coarse material in 
this renders it less liable to get too hard. I 
would not wish to have them earry in much 
more of any of these substitutes than what 
they use daily; for should they have very 
much stored up when natural pollen makes 
its appearance, they will be very likely to let 
it remain in the combs untouched until it 
gets hard. Giving them flour in the shape 
of flour candy, Il have never known to do 
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any harm in this way. It may be ee 

of the new comers do not know how to get 

their bees started on flour or meal. 

HOW TO START BEES TO WORKING ON THE 
MEAL. 

Any day when the bees are flying. before 
they get natural pollen, make a sinall- heap 
of meal in some sunny spot, out of the wind. 
To get their attention, start them on a piece 
of honey comb or candy, and when they get 
to working on it briskly, set it, bees and all, 
on the top of the heap of meal. The heap 
may be corn meal. middlings, wheat or rye 
flour, buekwheat flour, or almost anything 
in the shape of ground grain. The bees will 
soon forget the honey, and begin hovering 
over the meal, and, every pleasant day after 
that. they will carry meal to your perfect 
satisfaction, if you keep it in readiness for 
them. I have never yet found any bees, 
which T could not teach, in a couple of 
hours. to earry it. Ifave the meal in some 
large. shallow boxes, so you can easily pro- 
tect it from the rains that are apt to come 
up suddenly, at this time of the year. Bees 
of all ages work on it. and use it, and it 
saves their stores quite materially. As it 
will start brood rearing largely, be sure that 
the cluster is well protected against any sud- 
den freeze that may come. 

ll O° ee 
THE SIMPSON AND THE SPIDER PLANT. 


RAISING PLANTS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


HE amount of correspondence in regard 


to these, and the call for seeds, indicate 
™ that they will have a thorough trial, by 
a great number of individuals, and in very | 


diverse localities. I am really afraid some 


There. if IT could furnish such plants as 
described above, at the prices given, I 
should like verv much to sell them; but I 
am afraid IT shall not be able to do it. The 
tin can idea, IT have tried, and know that it 
is an excellent one; but I presume some lit- 
tle wooden boxes, such as could be made by 
dividing a section box into 4 apartments, 
would answer as well as tin cans. Three of 
these would hold a dozen plants, in very 
convenient shape to ship bv express. Last 
fall, I sent to three different dealers for some 
potted strawberry plants. One lot came in 
a soap box; another in a box made purpose- 
ly to hold a certain quantity, and was quite 
an improvement over the first: the third 
came from an establishment in Michigan, 
and were put into a new. tasty. little basket, 
and everv leaf was perfect. and of sucha 
bright. thriftv look. that almost every one 
uttered an exclamation of praise, the min- 
ute their eve caught a view of the package. 
As TI held the basket up and_ turned it 
around, TI actually felt it was almost 
worth the fiftv cents (all I paid the man). to 
have just that look at it. I do so like to see 
goods put up nicely. T planted those West- 
ern-Chief strawberries on the best place in 
my creek-hbottom garden, and they kept 
growing without the wilting of a leaf. They 
were so pretty. it was just fun to take care 
of them. They are pretty even now in the 
middle of January, whenever T lift up the 
mulching that covers them. Well, the mor- 
al of all this is. we want to take care of the 
honey plants in just this way, if we are to 
get large yields of honey. 


et GO te 
EIGHT OR TEN FRAME HAIVES. 


of the friends are going into it too largely ; | 


or rather. I am afraid we have not the nec- 
essary skill and knowledge, and will have 
**bad luck.’? There is no harm at all in buy- 
ing a 5e package and seeing what you can 
do, but I would not advise you to try to 
raise plants for sale, unless you are used to 
the business of plant raising. I copy the 
following from a seed catalogue giving the 
prices on cabbage and tomato plants, and I 
think our honey plants should be furnished 
at about the same tigures: 

Greenhouse and hot-bed garden plants as usually 
grown, have but few roots, wre tender, spindling, and 
unused to outdoor weather. The shock of trans- 
planting either kills or puts them back for days and 
weeks, so that seed sown in the open air often sur- 
passes them, both in earliness and yield. Mine are 
transplanted from one to three times, making them 
very stout, with an abundance of roots, which are 
the lite of the plant. Before shipping, all plants are 
carefully hardened off to endure the ordinary out- 
door weather without injury. 

PRICE LIST. 
Plants “By Mail’’ are sent post-paid, at prices 
quoted. “ By Express’’ are sent at buyer 8 expense, 
By Mail. By Express. 
DOZ. 100, 100. 1000. 
FARLY CABBAGE. $ 15 50 4.00 
TOMATO. 5) 125 67.50 

*In cans, by express only, 

60 ¢. per doz, 4.00 30.00 

* Tomato plants “in cans” are shipped and trans- 
planted to the field without disturbing the roots in 
the least. They will not stup growing a day, and 
will produce ripe fruit two or three weeks earlier 
than ordinary plants. Our first ripe tomatoes were 
picked July liib, of Canada Victors. 


5 
1.50 


not going to use any division bor d, either in 

summer or winter, or use the extrict or, —in fact, 
if vou were not going to disturb the brood chamber 
verv much anyway, and, for surplus comb-honey put 
section boxes on the top of the frames, would you 
prefer 8 or 10 L. frames in the brood chamber? I 
was thinking which would be better, to use 8 frame 
hives instead of 10 frame, or to remove the two out- 
side, L. frames, and in their place put 2 chaff division 
boards. Let me know your opinion. 

Lansingv le, N. Y., Jan. 13,80 D. W. FLETCHER. 


If IT were sure I should not want division 
boards or surplus sections in the lower story 
at all. I do not know but I should use 8 
frames only. I have often thonght of a 
chaff hive. with only 8 frames below. One 
objection is that a strong colony would be 
in much greater danger of starving: for 
these outside frames usually are filled with 
honey. and form a sort of reserve store, in 
ease the’ colony should, by any chance, run 
short unexpectedly. Another objection is 
that. if 8 frame hives were made single story 
like the Simplicity, they could not be used 
interchangeably with the ordinary 10 frame 
hives. We have now a lot of 8 frame hives, 
very nicely made, that are piled up with the 
refuse hives, just because they can not be 
used with the others. I would not invest 
very largely. at tirst. friend F., in any thing 

| out of the regular, beaten path. 


Wi you were to use the gennine L. hive, and were 
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ANOTHER FEEDER. 


sf AST fall, I needed some feeders; and, having 
T. but few tools, I tried the following plan, and 
—~ found it worked well: 

I took small pieces of boards of clear pine lumber, 
6 by 8 inches in size, and cut in each a trough 4 by 6 
inches, and over half an inch deep; I then waxed 
them by pouring in melted wax and pouring it out 
immediately, to make them perfectly tight, and 
tacked a piece of wire cloth, such as is used here for 
door screens, over the trough, and in the center I 
drove a tack, springing the wire down tight to the 
bottom of the trough. If the center of the trough 
is made a little deeper than the edges, the bees will 
take all the feed. These feeders gave me satisfac- 
tion. I never found a éead or disabled bee about 
them, and I find them easily and speedily made, with 
but few tools. I bore holes across each end, and 
then split out the wood with a chisel. Should the 
screw of the bit go through, I stop the holes with 
putty before I wax them. They can be covered like 
Shuck’s feeder, and used for feeding during the 
day, at the entrance. I think they answer as well as 
the Simplicity, and are more easily made by A BC 
scholars. W.D. RALSTON. 

Scotch Grove, Iowa, Dec. 23, 179. 

Many thanks, friend R., for your novel 
and ingenious device. It is quite similar to 
the plan I have given in the A BC, of lay- 
ing cheese cloth over a milk pan. No doubt 
the boys will thank you many times for an 
idea that will enable them to make good 
feeders for three cents each or less. 

P. S.—A piece of tinned wire cloth, sol- 
dered to one of our cheap tin plates, would 
make a feeder for about two cents. 

I GO 
HONEY DEW AGAIN. 


DO THE LEAVES OF TREFS, AS WELL AS BLOSSOMS, 
SOMETIMES SECRETE HONEY? 


s DITOR OF GLEANINGS: — In December num- 
1 ber, you ask me what kind of an oak it was on 
~ Which I found such an abundance of the honey 

dew. It was the Quercus nigra. 

'n reply to the question, is it really a fact that 
trees sometimes bear honey from their leaves, as 
well as blossoms, I say, they do. As evidence of this, 
I offer the following: 

Virgil stated, prior to the Christian era, ** Hard 
oaks shall distillthe dewy honey.” 

Mr. Weimeo, of this county, has scen the honey 
dew on the leaves of the Quercus macrocarpa (Bur- 
Oak), and also on the leaves of the beech in Ohio, 
and, in the state of Virginia, on the leaves of other 
trees and shrubs; but he never saw it till some of 
the leaves began to donthe yellow or purple hue of 
autumn. 

Mr. J. Taylor has seen and tasted the honey dew 
on the leaves of the Nyssa multifora (Gum tree). It 
was so thick that, by pressing the leaf with the fin- 
gers, it would adhere enough to raise the leaf. 
These leaves had begun to assume that beautiful 
rosy tint socommon to this species of tree, in the 

ast of the summer or beginning of the fall months. 

He also noticed the bees working on the heads of 
wheat in the time of harvest. He said tome, “six of 
us went to harvest wheat. When we arrived at the 
field, we ncticed quite a dew on the heads of the 
wheat; every beard hada small drop on the outer 


end, and bees were flying, and working on some of ! 


the hgads. On close inspection, I found, near the 
grainoa tenacious fluid which was touched and tast- 
ed by all of us, and found to be quite sweet. This 
was not found on all the heads but on occasional 
ones.” 

Mrs. Dr. Noble, a botanist, has found the honey 
dew several times on the leavesof the beech, in nu- 
merous, small drops. 

My neighbor, Mr. Simeon F. Teal, has a large, state- 
ly tree, Quercus alba, or white oak, standing alone 
in an open field, the only remaining, living nfonu- 
ment of the primeval days of the forest. From its 
colossal trunk, stand a few offshoots, or short 
branches, the longest of which is about ten feet from 
theground. While Bro. Teal and son were passing 
by the tree, in Sept., 1868, they heard the hum of 
bees; they halted and found them working on the 
leaves. Mr. Teal’s description of the numbers of 
bees on the oak reminds one of the ancient bard whv 
sang, *‘And from the sacred oak, swarms of bees re- 
sound.’ He said, “I never saw so many bees on one 
tree in my life, as there were on that oak.”’ 

The writer of this has seen the bees work on the 
leaves of Salix nigra (Black willow), long after the 
flowering season had passed, and many times has he 
watched the bees as they sipped the dewy nectar 
from itsleaves. He has seen them work on the ri- 
pened grain at or near the time of harvest, and has 
seen the inspissated nectar on the leaves of the wild 
cherry and sycamore trees. 

These instances are enough to establish the fact 
that leaves as well as blossoms furnish honey for the 
bees. J. B. CLINE, M. D. 


Perin’s Mills, Clermont Co., O. Dee. 17. 1879. 


THE ORIGIN OF HONEY DEW. 

The last number of your magazine has an article 
on this topic. I have seen many cases of “honey 
dew’? on many kinds of plants. Some have been 
sent me by letter. I have never seen one, in which I 
thought the leaves exuded the sweet. Under a high 
magnifying power, I could not detect openings 
where it had escaped, nor were there any glands 
which could secrete the honey. The dew is usually 
on the upper side of the leaf, while the Stoma'‘a, or 
little breathing pores, are on the under side of the 
leaf. 

On careful observation, for some days, I believe 
that, inall cases, honey dew will be found to be the 
exudations of small insects, known as plant lice. 
The lice may not be seen for sometime. Some of 
them move about quite freely, and hide under pieces 
of bark. A case of this kind occurred the pa t sum- 
mer, on some larch trees near my door. Professor 
A. J. Cook and myself, after a while, fully satisfied 
ourselves that all the honey came from lice which 
we did not find fora week or more after the bees 
found the dew. The same was found on our Nor- 
way spruces. Ofcourse, there may be cases unlike 
any I ever saw. 

Many species of plants are furnished with glands 
and glandular hairs which secrete a liquid or viscid 
substance. It may be that, in some cases, this se- 
cretion drops on to the leaves below and causes 
“honey dew,” but I believe the above statements 
are near the truth. In American Naturalist for 1878, 
the writer illustrates some of these glands on the 
leaves of snow-ball, and fruit of trumpet creeper. 
Other plants have glands. It is not likely that I 
know all about this subject. W. J. BEAL. 

Mich, Agricultura] College. 
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THE QUARREL ABOUT THE SUNSHINE, 

AVING been away and very busy, I neglected 
A 0 6towite in regard to that “quarrel about the 
——) sunshine.”’ in Nov. GLEARINGS. IL have to 
say, that I am wrong in the matter, and must, there- 
fore, beg Mr. Dean's pardon for having contradicted 
him. 1 have been vusy ali day to-day, planting 
orange trees, and every one is comphtining of the 
heat. We hbhave bad no frost here, to kill even ten- 
der tomato plants. On Christmas day, my bees were 
earrying in great quantities of pollen. ft have Simp- 
son honey plants and spider plaints up and growing 
and by the time it is warm enough “up North, i 
will be ready to try the experiment of sending them 
to those of your readers who want the plants early. 


N. R. FirzHuGu, Jk. 

Picolata, Fla., Dec. 51, 1879. 

Many thanks, friend F., for your frank 
and honest admission of your error. If all 
controversies could end in so pleasant a 
manner, I should not be so much afraid of 
letting them creep into our journal. We 
shall be very glad indeed to have you furnish 
us early plants. and invite you to tell us how 
much they will be worth. as soon as you 
have them ready. 


HONEY PLANTS AND THEIR CULTIVATLON. 

Are sweet clover, or melilot, Simpson honey plant, 
and Mollie O. Large spider plant sood for anything 
except bee pusturage? If not, will they grow along 
the lanes and road sides? Will any of them grow on 
low lands? or will they do best in well fertilized and 
cultivated soil? Please give us directions how to 
cultivate them. Will the spider plant bloom the 
first year from the seed? 

None of the plants mentioned are of any 
value, so far as I know, except for honey, 
and none of them will bear honey to good 
advantage, without cultivation. The Simp- 
son honey plant does best, L believe, on 
rather low land, but sweet clover will grow 
on the poorest ground you have, and on the 
stoniest road-side. For all that. I think 
good soil will be most profitable for honey. 

— spider flower will blossom the same 
year, but it will be best to sow the seed in a 
hae in the house, and transplant, as we do 
tomato plants. The Simpson honey plant, 
if treated in the same way, will blossom a 
little the first season, but not fully until the 
second season. 

The sweet clover is very hardy. 
be sown the same as red clover. 

QUEENLESSNESS IN COLD WEATHER, 

Can I discover, in cold weather, when a colony is 
queenless, without lookitfe aatinttes them? If so, 
how? A. WILLIS. 

Enfield, IL. Dec. 

It isa pretty hard matter, at any time, to 
tell, without opening the hive. whether a 
colony is queenless or not, and during cold 
weather, when bees are not tlying, it would 
require a pretty keen eye to tell much about 
it by the \idks of the outside of the hive. 
Beg pardon, friend W., 
Le ironical. 


and may 


9, 1879. 


I did not intend to 


You tell one hee-keeper to punch holes in his 
combs, for winter passages, with a sharp stick, J 
will send you something better than that to do it 
with. I have just lost two swarms of bees, which 
starved with sugar in the hive. 

SAVING BFKES THAT ARE TO BE BRIMSTONED. 
If your A BC scholars wish to keep, over winter, 


IN’ BE Ee cu 1 TURE. 


' the bees which their neighbors intend to kill, tell 
them to save up the combs in the summer, and hang 
them in an empty hive in the fall, and drive the bees 
into them, and there will be no bother to make can- 
dy. 
SURPLUS POLLEN 

Nellis offers $25.00 for any plan that will take the 
bee-bread out of old combs. 1 can do it by hanging 
them up, and, with force-pump or large-sized syr- 
inge, squirting water into the cells once or twice a 
day, until they are clean; or else wet them and hang 
them ip the hive. DAVID M. GOEWEY. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1849. 

Shall be glad to see your arrangement that 
is better than a sharp stick, frie ndG. Bees 
are much more apt to starve on sugar or 
candy, if away from the cluster, than with 
honey or liquid stores. Combs of sealed 
honey will enable you to save colonies that 
are to be brimstoned, every time, so far as 
my experience goes. As Ll have never yet 
seen too much pollen, | do not know how I 
can offer suggestions inthe matter. 1 should 
take such combs and put them into hives 
early in the spring, and have the pollen 
transformed into live Lees. 


Rens. Co., 


DEAD BEES IN FRONT OF THE HIVES. 

I have 12 stands of bees now, all in fine condition 
except cne. This one is u very powertul swarm, but 
I tina from one to two handfuls of dead bees on the 
bottom-board, every three to tour days. They have 
plenty of fuod, are in warm quarters, and are pretty 
lively too, as 1 found out by opening the hive a little 
roughly. Now, what is the matter in this hive? 
The other hives buve hardly any dead bees, when 
cou pared with this. I have made several chaff, or 
rather double, hives, and filled them with corn bran, 
as Lcould not get any chaff. How will.corn bran do 
us asubstitute forchatty It seems to keep the hive 
very warm. [Taiso put corn bran in all upper stories 
of my single hives. Thus far, it seems to do very 
well. Please tell me your experience with bran. 


M. KUEBHNE. 
Olmsted, H1., Dee. 17, 1879. 


It may be that the colony in question hasa 
greater number of old bees than the rest, 
and it is only those that are dying of old 
age, or they may be diseased. 1 have never 
tried bran, but have no doubt but that it 
will answer fully as well as chaff, and it 
mnay do better. It would be more expensive 
with us. You will have to be very careful 
that no mice, by any possibility, can get in. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED SOME POINTS IN REGARD TO 


HARVESTING. 

About raising Alsike clover for seed, I would ex- 
plain a litthe more in your A BC in i ee Culture, for 
it is not handled like red clover. if it should be, 
there would be no seeds left in it. It is ripe here 
just before harvesting, and should be cut in the 
morning, before it gets too dry, and raked into rows 
the sume evening. When the dew conimences to 
dry on it the next day, if the weather is fair, it should 
be drawn together. By handling it in this way you 
will not only get the most seed, but you will also 
have good feed after it is hulled. LT would just as 
soon have it for my sheep as the first crop of red 
clover, Could [T exchange Alsike clover seed with 
you or your neighbors? L would like to exchange 
seed, but hate to buy it. May be some of your 
neighbors would jike to change too. t would like to 
have no timot: y or any other seeds in it. 

Ee Nnst S. HILDEMAN. 

Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis., Dec. 29, 1879 

Thanks, friend IT., for your practical hints. 
As we are buying Alsike all the time from 
different localitics. it would be no object for 
us to exchange. | ossibly, some of our read- 
ers may wish to de 0. Lhe matter of Al- 
sike inthe A J} © has already been changed. 
You probably have an early edition. 
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COMB BUILDING IN SPRING RATHER THAN FALL. 

Why is it that bees make more comb in proportion 
to the honey they gather in the spring and summer, 
then inthe fall? And why are they so much more 
inclined to store h ney in the lower division of the 
hive in the fall? W. F. BAson. 

Haw River P. O., N. C., Dec. 23, 1879. 

I think it is because the bees seem to rec- 
ognize in the spring that a honey crop is 
coming, and that much storing room will 
soon be needed. In the fall, on the contrary, 
they seem to have a sort of instinctive 
knowledge that winter is coming, and that 
it will be better to well fill the combs they 
alreadv have than to build more; hence they 
store the honey below, near the brood nest. 
To be sure, warm weather and new honey 
incite comb building. and cool weather the 
reverse. but the point is. do not bees behave 
differently during the fall and spring, sup- 
posing the temperature of the atmosphere 
and the flow of honey to be the same? I 
think they do, and for the reasons I have 
given. though it seems difficult to suppose 
that they really know fall from spring. We 


can often get extracted honey in the fall, by | 


giving them empty combs. when we could 


not get them to store it and build the comb. 


DOOLITTLE’'S THEORY IN REGARD TO DORMANT EGGS. 


I thought that Thad made a great discovery this | 


summer. I will give the experiment as it occurred, 
and then vou ean form your own conclusion. T had 
a colony of hybrids that I concluded to break up into 
nuclei for queen rearing. T removed the queen, and 
in 6 days from thit time, | removed all their queen 
cells, and gave them eggs from a choice queen. In 
8 days more, | removed the cells from that comb 
and inserted them in four other combs, and left 
them 1 dav, and then divided them into 5 parts, 
leaving one cell with the part on the old stand 


They all, with one exception. destroved the cells, so | 


T concluded they were a bad lot. and 1 would leave 
them alone for a few days. The fourth day after 
dividing, I concluded to try them awrin, with eggs 
this time. The second one that I opened had two 
queen cells started and larvee two days old Here 
comes in the discovery; nineteen days after the 
queen was removed, T found brood two davs old! 


where did it come fr>m? Why, they stole it from | 


some other hive Thev had actually been robbing 
their neighbors of th: ir brood to rear a queen, for I 
thought it was impossible to save eggs that long; 
but vou see from friend Doolittle’s report on page 
434, in Nov. No, there is nothing strange about it. 
Pleas» give your opinion of the above. 

DUCKS’ FEATHERS FOR WINTERING BEFS. 


T have my bees, I think. in good winter trim. T) 


have them packed with chaff enshions at the sides 
and on top, with 5in. of chaff outside of hives, except 
the colony containing the imported queen As she 
is » foreign ladv. I thought that T would treat her 
with a little more courtesy than the others, so T 
borrowed of my wife, a pillow of fea'hers that she 
picked from a trio of fine white ducks she has. 

HOW TO MAKE CHAFF CUSBRIONS WITH BUT LITTLE 

Cost. 

Take old coffee sacks; they will only cost 5e. 
apiece, and one sack will make two. 

Whitestown., Ind., Dec. 1879. S. H. LANE. 

I should explain that your two day old 
larvie were from eggs laid by a fertile worker, 
friend L. The bees had been for some little 
time queenless, and it is rather to be expect- 
ed that such eggs would be found at about 
the time you mention. If those eggs had 
hatched out a queen. or even produced work- 
er brood. it would then have been a corrobo- 
ration of Doolittle’s theory. At different 
times, bees have been accused of carrying 
eggs from neighboring hives, but although 
they do carry eggs from one comb to another, 


it is extremely doubtful, in my opinion, , about you’ and your yellow bees. 


about their carrying them on the wing. in 
the open air. As they doubtless have many 
queer ways of doing things, which we know 
nothing of, I am glad to have these facts 
brought out. The operations of a fertile 
worker will explain a great many of these 
a if it is borne in mind that they may 
ay eggs when the queen has been but a very 
few days absent. 

Your coffee sacking is much the same 
thing as the burlap. but I hardly think one 
sack would make two cushions as large as 
those we use in the chaff hives. 


MOORES’ “‘ JIMMY” FOR THE APIARY. 


A. T. Root: —1 send you, by this mail, a full-sized 
model of a chisel, so to speak, which I find very use- 
fulin an apiiry. I tried different sized chi-els and 
screw-drivers but they were unsatisfactory. I then 
hed made an implement like this, but smaller, which 
I liked better than anything I had tried, but it was 
teo light and narrow. Having lost it, [ made a 
wooden m: del like the one sent, and had a black- 
smith duplicate it in iron, pointed, at the broad end, 
with steel. As soon as it was ready. I tested it, and 
found that I had just thething. I have shown it to 
several bee-keepers who approve it. I had occasion 
to assista friend to extract, this fall, and carried my 
chisel with me. After using it awhile, he remarked, 
“Lam bound to have one, cost what it will.” 

I use it to pry off the covers of the hives, using the 
brond end beveled side up; to pry apart the top and 
bottom stories, using the narrow end; to m»ve the 
frames in the hive, when tightly gummed to the rab- 


| bets, using the narrow end; to slice off bits of wax 
| and propolis attached to the cover and sides of the 


hive. and from the top and bottom bars of the frames, 
using the broud. sharp edge, wi'h a pushing morion; 
to serape propolis (in cool weather) from the :abbets 
and from the edges of the stories, using the sides of 
the broad end, in repeated strokes. You can't imag- 
ine what quantities of propolis we have in this sweet- 
gum country. 

I hope vou will have one of these chisels made and 
give it atrial, and if you are pleased with it, and will 
offer it for sale to bee- keepers at a reasonable price, 
I shall c nsider myself paid for sending the model 
and writing you. You may think the weight an ob- 
jection, but | think, on trial, you will find ita decid- 
ed advantage. W. L. MOOREs. 

Cyruston, Lincoln Co., Tenn., Dec. 16, 1879. 


We give an engraving of the tool below. 
Its length is 14 inches; width of large end, 
18, and thickness, $; the small end is &, by 4. 


TOOL FOR WORKING AMONG HIVES. 

I have no doubt the tool will prove a great 
favorite; and, as friend M. has suggested it, 
I propose that he should have them made 
and offered for sale. 


MR. JOSEPH M. BROOKS. 


If you have time. I would like to tell vou how TI 
came to hear of you, out here in Colorado. It was 


| through the kindness of Mr. Jos. M. Brooks, Colum- 


bus, Ind. And here let mesav, asit is but an act of 
justice due him, that I have never dealt witha more 
honorable man. Last summer, when I had almost 
got discouraged in bee-keeping, I wrote to Mr. 
Brooks for an Italian queen, and received a queen 
andtwo frame nucleus, in pertect condition. O! 
such beauties! they were the admiration of all who 
saw them. Being the yellowest and largest I ever 
saw, I took them to our annual fair, to compete for 
the premium, and took the first prize, $5.00 in gold, 
for the finest Italian queen. Mr. Brooks has been 
very kind in writing and answering my questions. 
1 have found his letters very instructive 
Mra. B. WOODBURY. 
Boulder, Boulder Co., Col., Dee. 30, 1879. 


There! friend B., just see how folks “talk 
I have 
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heard of you a good many times, and your | 


customers all seem to write just that way. 
Perhaps it has never occurred to you at all, 
that patience and faithfulness in business 
will get ontin time, but it has to me; and 
now, if this little bit of praise should make 

ou proud and any the less faithful, I shall 

e justa little mistaken in my estimate of 
you; that is all. 





DOES A QUEEN LAY DRONE AND WOKKER EGGS 
ALTERNATELY? AND HOW? 

I have a few questions to ask you, as some of my 
neighbors and myself cannot agree. Has the queen, 
in laying eggs on acomb that has both drone and 
worker cells, the power to lay a worker egg in one 
cell and pass on to a drone cell and there lay a drone 
egg? or does she lay worker eggs until done, and 
then drone eggs? Asit is admitted by nearly all, 
that a fertile worker lays drone eggs only, and an 
unfertile queen also, the unfertile queen is about on 
the same footing witha fertile wor«cer. Now, the 
question we want explained fully is, does a fertile 
queen lay drone eggs at all? Did you ever see a 
queen lay drone eggs? I opened a hive to-day, Jan. 
9th, and found 3 nicely capped queen cells, and a 
number of drone cells all capped over, but no other 
eggs or brood. The colony is very strong in bees, 
but I found no queen, and don’t know whether there 
is one or not. H. BRENEMAN, 

Eust Germantown, Wayne Co., Ind., Jan. 6, 1880. 

A queen does lay both drone and worker 
eggs, and she lays one and then the other, 
just as she happens to find cells. The ques- 
tion as tohow she should go right along with- 
out seeming to bestow athought on what she 
is doing. and have one egg produce an insect 
so widely different from all those produced 
by the eggs she layed just before and just at- 
ter it, isa puzzlingone. Wagner, toaccount 
for it, supposed that the size of the cells 
might govern the matter by compressing her 
body, and that she did not really know 
whether she layed a fertilized egg or not; 
but, since queens often lay eggs on comb 
that is but little more than the base, as we 
often see them on sheets of fdn., this com- 
pression theory has been mostly abandoned. 
Again, if she stops to think every time she 
comes toa larger cell, why does she not of- 
tener make mistakes? [ am inclined to 
think she decides the matter by a sort of in- 
stinct, and without a thought, or anything 
that could properly be called a thought. 
Such operations are not uncommon, if 1 am 
correct, in the animaland insect world. 

Sealed queen cells, in the winter, are al- 
most positive evidence of queenlessness. AS 
it would hardly be possible for a queen to be 
fertilized in winter, it will be of no use to 
raise one now, but be sure to give them 
some eggsin March, and again at interyals 
of 10 days, until they can reara fertile queen, 
destroying any that prove to be drone layers. 
It might be more protitable to purchase a 
queen for them, if you choose. 


. FREQUENT HANDLING; IS IT DETRIMENTAL? 
After reading, inthe daily Tribune, a wonderful 
account of how some one had made quite a large 
sum of money by keeping bees two yeurs, I thought 
I would see what I could do. So, last spring, | got 
5 stands of bees for $50, and new hives, fdn., books, 
«c., to the amount of $37, the full cost of my start 
thus being $37. Out of my 5stands, I made 6 new 
ones, so that now | have 11 strong colonies, which, 
thus far, have wintered very nicely. During the 
summer and fall, [ sold $64.50 worth of honey, both 
strained and comb. I think [ should have had more 
honey for market, if | had not kept bothering them 
so much. I think I have been quite successful thus ! 


far, and hope I shall do better next year. My bees 


DELL CARVER. 


| are hybrids, and some are almost black. 


Denver, Col., Jan. 5, 1880. 


And I am inclined to think, my friend, the 
bothering was just why you did do so well; 
for your report is an extremely good one for 
a beginner. 


INTRODUCING CAGE FOR COLD WEATHER. 

Tsend you acage for cold weather, or for any 
othertime. With the little wire and stick, you can 
suspend it at any place you please in the hive, and 
thus msure to a queen safety from chilling, by pla- 
cing her among the brood, just where a caged queen 
should always be when caged in « hive. The hollow 
wooden stopper is to be filled with candy, and kept 
in its place by a tack. When an ordinary vial is 
used. I put in a wooden stopper or cork with a 
netch in one side; but with the one [send you, no 
cork is needed. Now 1 have stil! another cage 
which I like better. It consists simply of one vial 
of wat rand one of boney. a stopper filled with ean- 
dy. and a rectangular wire cage. The cage might 
be soldered together M. G. KEENEY. 

Vevay, Ind., Jan. 8, 1880. 

The cage is certainly an improvement over 
the one I gave in the Dec. No. The hollow 
wooden stopper is: neatly turned, and the 
substitute for the bottle looks like the bulb 
of a thermometer tube. only it is much larg- 
er. This suggests the idea that a vial with 
amouth sufficiently smail will require no 
cork, and the bees would then always have 
the most perfect access to the water. But, 
friend K.,how are we to get the water or 
honey into these small mouthed vials o- 
glass balls? Ido not know that I shonid 
think it nece-sary to have the introducing 
cages contain both waterand honey, but, for 
a shipping cage to go to all climates, subject 
to all contingencies, I would use water, hon- 
ey, and candy. 


EXPENSIVE HONEY. 

T have spent about $15.00, and all T have for it vet 
is about 40 Its. of honey; but [don’t want to stop 
tuking GLEANINGS. I have some notion of moving 
into the country, where 1 can cultivate honey 
plants, 

SPIDER PLANT NOT ALWAYS A SUCCESS, 

T cultivated a plant here last summer, called y 
der tflower; but bees took no notice or it. The de- 
scription of yours is just like it, but it must be dif- 
ferent. Mrs. J. E. SHORT. 

New Richmond, O , Dec. 25, 1879. 

More than a dollar a pound for honey is 
enough to discourage almost anybody, and 
it is on account of these “blasted hopes” 
that I so strongly advise beginners to com- 
mence with one ortwocolonies. Iamafraid, 
my friend, if you invest money in raising 
honey plants, with a hope to make it | ay fi- 
nancially, you will be destined to more dis- 
appointment. It is quite likely that the 
spider plant, in common with most other 
honey plants, will entirely fail of yielding 
honey in some seasons. Some very good hon- 
ey plants do not give a full yield of honey 
oftener than one year in four; and it would 
be nothing strange if they should yield no 
honey at all two seasons out of the four. 


e 


FROM FRIEND TAYLOR AFTER HE GOT WELL. 

Many, many thanks for your kindness. I have 
been very sick, but um now convalescent, thank 
God. O my friend, how little do we appreciate the 
great blessi: g of good health till we ure stricken 
down. My wife joins mein best wishes to “Novice” 
and his, and a merry happy Christmas to little “Blue 
Eyes” and the baby. R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. U., Dec. 23, 1879. 
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ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE. 


I would like to ask through GLEANINGS, what the 


best honey plant seeds are, that can be sown on un- 

broken bluegrass and prairie sod, as as to produce 

bloom the coming season, G. S. GRAFF. 
Omaha, Douglas Co., Neb., Dec. 27, 1879. 


I know of nothing that would fill such re- 
quirements, and very much doubt whether 
it is possible to find such a plant. The hon- 
ey plants that will make their way so as to 
drive out grass and weeds generally re juire 
several seasons to do this, and, even then, I 
do not know of any such that, without ques- 
tion, are profitable. In fact. aside from clo- 
ver, buckwheat, rape, and a few other plants 
that are valuable for other qualities besides 
for the honey, the whole matter of artificial 
pasturage is, as yet, but little more than ex- 
periment. 

MOVABLE FRAMES AND ITALIANS, 
AND BOX HIVES. 

The past season has been a poor one for bees. In 

the fall of 1878, | went into winter quarters with 18 


VERSUS BLACKS 


hives,—5 box-hives and 13 frame hives. Inthespring, | 


they turned out lively, and all appeared to be in 


good condition, but never showed much progress. | 


Among my 18 colonies was one Italian. To find out 
the difference between blacks and Italians, I put in 
section boxes for Italians, and also for two black col- 
onies. I noticed no difference between them when I 
commenced the trial. 

When the honey season had passed and the result 
was inspected, I got 50%. from the Italian hive, and 
30%. from each black hive. Some ofthe rest of my 

colonies had & and 10%. surplus honey, and some had 
gathered nothing. In all, | got 180. surplus, or leh. 
on an average from each colony. 

From the Italian colony I gor, besides the 50 tb. of 
honey, 2 swarms after the sections hud been remov- 
ed. On the 29th day of Sept., to my surprise, a first 
swarm issued, and onthe 4th day of Oct., a second 
swarm came out. Both swarms were hived, and 
built up by giving them some combs from other col- 
onies. t have often thought of the cause of such 
untimely swarming, but | don’t understand it yet. 

My bees in box-hives have never succeeded us well 
as those in frame hives, and this fall, I transferred 
the 5 colonies into frame hives, without the least of 
any kind of trouble; no queens were lost and no 
robbing took place. 

I closed this season with 20 colonies, all in movable 
frame hives. Oneof my colonies had a drone-laying 
queen, and as it was late in the fall, | united the 
bees with another colony. G. WENDELKEN. 

Marietta, Ohio, Dec. 27, 1879. 


GOOD FOR AN ABC SCHOLAR. 

I wintered 4 swarms last winter, without any loss. 
From those 4 Italian colonies, I got 381%. of comb 
honey, in sections, and increased to 10 colonies. All 
are in good shape for winter. J. B. STATHAUER. 

Gettysburg, Penn., Dec. 25, 1879. 


THE “UPS AND DOWNS" OF AN A B C SCHOLAR. 


Three years ago, I traded a cow for 5 stocks of 
black bees. The first season, I sold bees and honey 
to get pay for my cow, which I called worth $50., and 
put up, in chaff, 20 colonies for winter. 


WHAT MICE MAY DO. 


Owing to the mice, I lost 15, as I failed to put 
screens over the blankets, which left me5to start 
withthe next season. I sold over $65. worth of hon- 
ey, and put up 8 in the same way, only putting 
screens over the blankets. 


FROM 8 TO 30 AND 9001. OF HONEY. 


Last spring, I took out the 8 in good order, and 
have taken off about 900%. of box and section honey, 
and put up 30, for the winter,in the sameway. I 
marketed my honey at home, selling about 1, for 
14ec., the other half for 12';c. [have Italianized the 
mest of my bees, and have them in the L. hive. I 
shall send seon tor Alsike seed for 5 acres, and 59 
basswood trees. As Il have to work, I intend that 
my bees shall. M. G. HAKEs, 

Tekouska, Calhoun Co., Mich., Dec. 17, 187¥ 


GRAPE-SUGAR CANDY MADE WITH HONEY. 

Please tell us, in GLEANINGS, just ‘ow to make 
flour candy, using honey et id of grape sugar. 

Cassville, Mo., Nov. 2%, "79. Marky A. TERRY. 

Since receiving your card, I have had some 
candy made, using honey instead of ~~ 
sugar. It hardens more slowly, but, in 3 or 
4 days, is just as nice to handle as the other. 
We have to-day put some over the hives, and 
will report how the bees seein to like it. I 
have no doubt, but they will eat it even 
faster, on account of the flavor the honey 
gives it. Therefore. if you find it cheaper or 
more convenient, make your bee candy with 
3 lb. of grape sugar, 1 lb. of honey, and 3 Ib. 
of flour. Pour it into shallow trays and let 
it stand 3 or 4 days to harden. 


PREPARED PAPER OF PASTEBOARD AS A ROOFING 
MATFRIAL FORK HIVES 

Is not the cover of the chaff senement-hive made 
of shingles heavy and inconvenient to hundle? En- 
closed you will find a sample of Water-proof, Hemp, 
and Manilla Roofing, which, I think, would make a 
cheap, durable, and light covering for the tenement 
hive. It might elso be used over hive covers made 
of several boards. It is aneeotares by C. J. Fay, 
Second and Vine Streets, Camden, N. J. He will 
send you samples and prices upon application. It is 
made in different widths, from 16 to 40 inches, and 
costs from L toe 2!',¢. per sq. ft. 
| Urbana, O., Dec. 7. 1879. JOHN C. BARNETT. 

This material has been much talked about, 
and to some extent used, for making covers 
to hives water-tight: but, so far as I can 
learn, those having used it have all dropped 
it sooner or later. After it is soaked with 
water, and it seems to me it must get soaked 
during long rains, it is very easily torn and 
injured. It does not seein to me as if it 
could possibly compare at all with tin, in 
point of durability, and yet the highest price 
you mention, is as great as we had to pay for 
tin, last summer. The quality of lightness, 
I value much; and if a paper can ng produe- 
ed that will stand the test of years, I should 
think it a great ac aimee 

Bees in this localitv did almost nothing the past 
season. The loss will be fully one-half, especially of 
those in old box hives. My bees, of which T have 
some 200 colonies, in Langstroth hives, mostly with 

, 10 racks, packed in chatf and straw on 3 sides and 
over the top, are doing finely, if they have boney 
enougeh to go through to feeding in spring. They 
averaged about 16 lb. of honey to the hive, each hive 
having been carefully weighed about the lth of 

| November. 
OPEN AIR FEEDING IN THE SPRING. 

Will it do to feed grape sugar outside of hives 

when the bees fly in the spring’? 
KEEPING BEES ON SHARES. 

My bees are seattered over several miles extent. 
I furnish hives, and work on one-half shares. All 
were transferred from box hives in the spring. leav- 
ing out drone comb. 

WHY DOES CANDY “DRIP”? 

Drouth commenced in June, and cut off white 
clover, so that many colonies did not fill the brood 
chamber with comb. Fall flowers and buckwhe#t 
furnished but little honey, so that, in many hives, 
we had to use sugar boiled to wax and run into 
frames; but Ll see they drip considerably. Why is 
this? JOHN A, WILLIAMSON, 

Argenta, Macon Co., TIL, Jan. 1880. 

After the bees get so as to be able to fly in 
the spring, it will be perfectly safe to feed 
them = sugar, in the open air, and the 
grooved board arrange ment is perhaps the 

_ easiest and simplest way in which it can be 

‘done. The only danger to be ayoided is that 
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they may be induced to go out after it dur- 
ing unseasonable weather, and get chilled so 
us to be unable to return. Last season, we 
fed considerable in the open air, between 
fruit bloom and clover, and the colonies that 
were busy at the feeders, kept building comb 
right along, until honey came again. The 
dripping from your candy is because it is 
not boiled quite hard enough. As it will 


burn if boiled the least bit too much, it has | 


always been a nice point to get it just right. 
Of late, we add ¢ part grape sugar to our 
coffee A candy, which makes it hard and 
nice to handle, and there is no possibility of 
its dripping. 

QUEENS, HOW THEY DIFFER, EVEN IMPORTED ONES. 

I claim that a best queen, in addition to her other 
good qualities, should produce gentle bees. 1 got 
one of your best imported queens last spring, and. 
if not mistaken, paid you $7.50 for her; she has all 
the good qualities except that her bees are very 
cross, nearly equal to hybrids. I have raised tut 
few queens from her. You may say, ** Why did you 
not send her back?” Just for the very reason that 
I wanted to keep her. Her bees are the yellowest, 
and are good workers, and she herself is exceeding- 
ly prolific. And then, you see, when my friends call 
on me, | can show them what a great difference there 
is in queens, even imported ones; for, all summer, 
right next to this cross one, stood an imported 
queen that [ got 2 years ago last June from Duadant, 
which produced rather dark bees, but as gen le u- 
pet kittens. She more than once allowed a young 
queen to be raised up by her side, there to stay and 
help her to fill the empty combs full of eggs. Tlook- 
ed the hive over in October, and there was another, 
the third young laying queen, but I did not find the 
old one. The first two had been removed to other 
hives. Also, right over there on the other side of 
the cross one, is another imported queen that fill 
the bill satisfactorily. I got her from you, one year 
ago last June, and from her I raise most ot my 
young queens. T. M. Qpinsy. 

Edenton, Clermont Co., O., Dee. 31, 1879. 

It is quite a difficult matter, friend Q.. to 
find a queen that excels in all points. You 
might look over a hundred hives, without 
finding one that was light, large, very pro- 
lific, and producing bees which are gentle, 
extra honey gatherers, light in color, ete.. 
and T fear [ shall many times fall short of 
furnishing one up to all these points. L will 
send to you all, as nearly what you ask for 
as I can, and if that does not please, you 
may send it back, if you choose. Many 
thanks to you for keeping the one with cross 
bees. friend Q. Ilave you tested the bees of 
the two as honey gatherers? I have often 
thought that the ecrossest bees get most Jion- 
ey. Ifas any body else noticed the same 
thing ? 


HONEY DEW THAT “SIS DEW.” 
Several years ago there arose a cloud in the south- 
west, producing a mist for the space of thirty min- . 


utes. The bees carried the same in, sipping it from 
the grass and aves as though it were honey, and 
passing out and in excitedly. A heavy rain then 
stopped operations. Mr. G..G. Large (husband of 
Mollie O.) states a similar occurrence in the north 
part of this county. What was it? A. L. KLAR. 

Pana, IIL., Jan. 5, 1880. 

I can not explain it at all. friend Wk.. unless 
that cloud was a cloud of insects of some 
kind that exuded the honey while on the 
wing. Will friend L. please stand up and 
give us the full particulars of the case as he 
Witnessed it? 

FASTENING THE COMBS TO THE SEPARATORS. 

We have had great difficulty, inconvenience, and 
some loss, from the persistent habit of our bees of 
fa-tening the honey, in the prize box, to the sepa- 
rators. Have you any way to suggest by which we 


may remedy this difficulty? We 
seriously of laying aside the ‘‘tins”’ 
get some remedy. Respectfully, 

Galena, Lib, Jan. 1, 1880. 

We used to have some trouble of the kind 
When we used the 5x5 sections, but with our 
present size, there has been so little, we have 
not thought it worth mentioning. Where 
the sides of the box are so near, it seems 
that the bees do not consider any extra sup- 
ports needed, and therefore do not attach 
any comb to the separators. This is an ad- 
ditional reason for using the Simplicity ar- 
rangement of sections, with the size 44x44. 
You can try omitting the separators, but I 
think you will afterwards want them back 
again, as have most others who have tried 
both ways. 

CARPETING FOR COVERING THE FRAMES. 

In GLEANINGS for Dec., you speak of carpet-mats 
forthe topof trumes. I used some last winter, in 
single story Simplicity hives. with chaff division 
bourds, and the bees could not have wintered betrer; 
but, of course, there is a difference in the wintering 
and springing qualities of Italians. With the strain 
of Itaiians which | have now, L can winter on sum- 
mer stands, prepared us ubove stated, without any 
fear of loss. Of good heavy carpeting, woven just 
wide cnough to tit Simplicity hives, mats can be 
made, with the ends bound or serged, tor lye. Bees 
are wintering well up to this time. 

J. M. C. TAYLOR. 

Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md., Jan. 1, Isst. 

Now, friend T., if I should give you an 
order for 1,000 such carpet-mats, are you sure 
they could not be made for just 4 of 15e. ? 
You see, I want to sell them at 10e., to com- 
pete with the enameled cloth, but I can't 
well do it, unless they can be afforded for 
about the price I have mentioned. The car- 
pet seems to be warmer, than either the 
enameled sheets or the wood mats. I have 
tried cheap, thick, woolen cloth, but the bees 
ate it full of holes, before it had been used 
one season. 


are thinking 
unless we cau 
T. HALLETT. 


SOURWOOD HONEY, ETC. 

Tsend you to-day a sample of sourwood honey. 
Examine it and letus know what you think of its 
quality. 1] get more oft it than of any other kind. 1 
took about sv0m. last year from the poplar, and 
something more than 1.200 fromthe sourwood, all ex- 
tracted. L had only 28 colonies last spring, and now 
have 98, but 5 of these Lbought. All are in good fix 
and carrying in rye flour pollen every day. If the 
warm weather continues, they will bring in natural 
pollen by the middle of the month. Lexamined sev- 
eral colonies day before yesterday, and tound plenty 
of sealed brood. This is earlier than Lever noticed 
it before. Lhope to come up with a big honey re- 
port for I880; atleast, every thing looks favorable 
at this time, but Lcun tell better in the spring. 

Now, Mr. Novice, nearly all of vou bee men up 
North say that all pure honey will candy in cold 
weather; and [want youto keep the sample | send 
you through the winter, and report if cold: weather 
cundies it. [know you have colder weather than 
we have down here, but TE don't believe it will get 
cold enough to candy sourwood honey, : 

J. PF. MONTGOMERY. 

Lincoln, Tenn., Jan. 5, 1889. 

Thanks, friend M. You will see by the A B 
Cythat [donot claim that «/) pure honey 
will candy. If sourwood honey never can- 
dies, it will be a great point in its favor, and 
L would pay a good price for a barrel of it 
now, juston account of this one peculiarity. 
The sample is at hand, and, although it is 
not as light as our clover and basswood, the 
color is fair, and the flavor is beautiful. Its 
aroma is delightful, and has a suggestion of 
timber and forest trees. I want at least 
100th. of just such honey. 
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ITALIANS ROBBING THE BLACKS. 

I begun last spring, with 2 colonies,—one Italian 
and one black. My black colony itcreased to 4, and 
my Italian to 2. The season was extremely dry, 
theretore my bees made no surplus, but | think 
they probably have enough for winter. For the 
past 6 days, bees have been on the wing all the 
while. My Italians are tolerably roguish. It seems 
as though they will just completely wipe out my 
blacks, in spite of all lcan do. I have tried every- 
thing I can think of, and nothing but closing the en- 
trance will stop them. Now, friend Root, it there 
are any means by which to prevent their robbing, 
except by closing the entrance, I certainly will re- 
ceive the information with the greatest of pleasure. 

I think, friend B., your robbing troubles 
are not the fault of either the Italians or the 
blacks. but mostly the fault, if it may be 
called a fault, of the inexperience of their 
owner. Somewhere _among your 3 new 
swarms of blacks, I think there must be a 
queenless one, and you_ yourself give the 
reason why the Italians discovered it first,— 
because they start out earlier and with more 
energy than the blacks. After they had got 
a taste from this one poorly protected hive, 
they would be sure to ‘pester’? the others. 


See that the hives all have good queens, con- | 


tract the entrances, and makethem defend 


themselves by the ways I have so often giv- , 


en. 
DO BEES ROB BECAUSE THEY LACK STORES? 

It certainly can’t be for the want of plenty of 
stores, for lam satisfied that they have at least 5) 
lbs. ench. fintend to Italianize next season. I did 
intend to do so iast season, but wanted to try an ex- 
periment. [had heard so much in regard to Ital- 
ians and blacks, | thought I would give them a trial. 
I have tound the Italians to be fac superior. They 
work later and earlier, and, during the drouth here, 
they were at work while the blacks were dormant. 
I could not see where the Italians could get any 
honey, unless from sume neighbors’ hives of black 
bees. B. C. BALLOW. 

Owaneco, Christian Co., Ill., Jan. 8, 1580, 

Many uninitiated peonmne have insisted, 
that, when bees are always robbing, it must 
be because they have not feed enough, and 
are lacking in stores. <A friend once so 
strongly argued this that I threw flouron the 
robbers, and took him to the hive where 
they were rushing out and in with their 
loads. The hive. when opened, was found 
literally crammed with honey, and was prob- 
ably the heaviest in the whole apiary. 

SHIPPING BEES IN THE WINTER, ETC. 

The enclosed card | found on one of your chaff 
hives containing live bees, at my front door, 
Jan 3d, 1880. | write to let you know that they are 
all right, and that | could find yellow bees working 
on flowers all day Sunday. The weather has been 
like spring here, since Dec. 7th. J. B. PIERCE. 

Richmond, Va.. Jan. 6, 1s80, 

And this was what was on the card. 

J. B. Pierce, Esq.:—Compliments of Friends. 

“A New Year's Gift.” 

Your friends must be of the substantial 
kind. friend P. Lam very glad to hear that 
the bees arrived safely, and proceeded forth- 
With to “improve the shining hour.” 

CARRYING IN FLOUR IN JANUARY. 

My bees are all alive yet, and have been flying for 
the last 7 days. They have also been carrying in 
tlour for the last 3 days, fairly swarming on it. 
have 22 stands, all strong and healthy. I fed them, 
during Oct. and Novy., 120%. coffee A sugar made in- 
to syrup, and 5 gallons of extracted honey. 

Although the weather here has been 
warm for two weeks past, we have ha 


uite 
no 


days suitable for feeding meal. 


r _ The advisa- 
bility of feeding meal in the winter months 
has sometimes been questioned. Will you 
please report, friend I1., how your bees come 
out in the spring. 

BLASTED HOPES. 

Last fall, the bee business became as “‘dead as a 
door-nail.”” At one sale in the country, bees brought 
from one to two dollars per colony, box hives and 
Langstroth the same. At another place, they never 
received a bid at all, and they are now offered at 
$2.25 a stand, and warranted to live until spring; 
these are in box hives. A good many colonies of 


| bees near town are already dead, — starved, just as 


1 pr: dicted last July they would be. The owners let 
them get robbed out, and now they are bankrupt in 
the bee-business, and will quit in disgust. Others 
talk of buying bees in the spring, and will probably 
follow in their foot-steps. 

ROBBING THE NEIGHBORS’ BEES. 

Three of my stands are robbing somebody's bees 
now. LTeannot find out where they go. The loser 
will probably find it out, if the weather remains 
warin a few days longer, and may lose his bees inthe 
bargain. What is one’s loss is somebody's gain. So 
goes the world. I don't care as long as mine are on 
the winning side. GEv. L. HOLLENBACH. 

Noblesville, Lnd., Jan. 8, 1830. 


One might almost think, friend H., that 
you did not believein doing as you would be 
done by. I should tind out where those bees 
go,and for my neighbor’s interest, if for noth- 
ing more, help him to stop the robbing. It 
is true, that, to a certain extent, it is the 
business of every one who owns bees to see 
that they are not being robbed, and he who 
is careless and indifferent must expect to 
lose. 

CORRECTION IN REGARD TO BAKER'S DIVISION 

BOARD. 

T woulg like to make a few remarks in addition to 
yours, given in Jan. No. of GLEANINGS, upon the 
construction, ete., of my division board. 

First, as a correction, I would say, cut your boards 
14 in. shurter than the hive is wide. The % x % in. 
cleats, when placed in their respective grooves, add 
4% of anineh. The whole will then be ‘% inch short- 
er than the hive is wide, and, if now hung in the 
hive, 4 in. space would occur between exch end 
cleat and the walls of the hive. To fill this vacancy, 
strips 1% in. wide, cut from table oil-cloth such as is 
found in most stores, are tacked against the cleats, 
in a sort of semicircle. To make it plainer. lay the 
board on its side, and the oil-cloth strip on the cleat 
with its edge against the shoulder of the board; tack 
along, as shown in the engraving; bend it around 
and tack likewise on the opposite side. Have the 
enameled side of the cloth out, of course. Let me 
say to those wanting something cheaper than a chaff 
division board, try it. Lam sure it will please you. 
It yoy have no machinery, friend Root can probably 
furnish them cheaper than you can make them 
yourselves. If you are getting a lot of hives cut at 
a factory, you can get these boards cut at small cost; 
it would, however, be well toobtain a sample division 
board; then you would be sure to get them all 
right, and no mistake. D. B. BAKER. 

Roliersville, O., Jan., 1880. 


HOW FRIEND KENDIG GETS A BIG CROP OF HONEY 


DURING A POOR BEASON, 


T have been much interested in the reports seen 
in GLEANINGS from time to time, from my brother 
bee-keepers, and therefore think it might interest 
some one to hear from me. In ’78, 1 put into the 
cellar 105 stocks, which all came out s'fe, except one 
queenless one. [ had no spring dwindling When 
the bees were taken out, | contracted the brood 
nests, and put chaff partitions on each side, and 3 
in. chaff cushions on top. 

STRONG STOCKS TO GET THE HONEY. 

T could not get my stocks sll strong by the middle 
of June. when the honey harvest opened, so [ then 
doubled up till they were brought down to 75, mak- 
ing about 18 nuclei of the surplus queens. About 
the middle of July, surplus stopped. I had only one 
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good day in basswood. The swarm on the scales | 
gained 16% lb. that day. It reached 13% Ib. in white 
clover. I took 6000 lb. surplus, all extracted except 
200 lb., and hud to feed back, in the fail, 1 00 Ib. to 
make them gvoud tor winter. I superseded about 
half of my queens, and put into the cellar, last fall, 
108 stocks. 

HOW TO MAKE FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION WITH 

A LITTLE WAX. 

I have one of your 9in. fdn. machines, and it works 
well. I discovered a little simple thing which is of 
use to me, and may also be to some other one-horse 
fdu.-maker like myself. To work small lots of wax, 


or to work all your wax up at the end of the season, 
pour water into your dipping tank until your wax is 
high enough, or fill up with water till your wax is all 
dipped out. 

Nuperville, 1ll., Jan. 12, 1880. 


C. KENDIG. 


THE RED RASPBERRY AS A HONEY PLANT. 

In looking over your price list, I see mentioned in 
the list of honey plants, “red raspberries, 75c. per 
doz., or $3.00 per hundred.”” Now, | desire to say to 
you that I have cultivated raspberries for years, 
and have itin my power, if | live, to furnish large 
quantities of the red. | would be very glad to seud 
you one, two, five, or ten thousand of them, as soon 
as Spring opens. Now,if you can manage 10 find 
me a market | would be very thankful, and consid- 
er it a real God-xend to me, as Much as your aid is | 
to those young Men whom you have helped so much. 
I will ship them in quantities, for $100 per bun- | 
dred, ovr even less. Will you aid me in this? 

B. COGSWELL. 

Silvara, Pa., Jan. 12, 1880. 

_ As a general thing, I do not believe in giv- 
ing free advertisements, but friend C's. of- 
fer is so va meg liberal, that giving the 
letter, I think, will be a favor not only to 
him but also to the friends who want to try 
the raspberries. 
- = 
FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR. 

Tam one of your A BC scholars. I believe, after 
all, L am a little too fast ir saying that, for I gave 
one of N.C. Mitchell's agents $5.00 to get my “ eyes 
opened’ in the “bee beesiness,"’ and an individual 
right to use his patented adjustable hive. I useda 
few of the hives two years, and got enough of them. 

1 commenced keeping bees in the spring of 1577, 
and have increased and bought until now I have 52 
colonies. During the winter of ‘77 and '78, I lost 
none; but last winter I lost 7 out of 47. I was Ital- | 
iunizing in August, and kept some of my stocks 
queenless too long, and they got too weak. Last 
summer, from the 40 | had left, | increased 15, and 
got about 200 lb. of honey. 1 have all my hives sit- 
ting on blocks, only 3 to 6in. from the ground, and 
leave them on summer stands all winter. My hives 
are all double walled, and two stories high, except 9. 
I fill the vacant space in the double hives with fine 
planings and sawdust, and, in the winter, I put a 
cushion in the upper story, large enough to fill it up. 


LEAVES VERSUS CHAFF. 


I make cushions out of carpet wrappers (some- 
thing similar to coffee sacks. only they are larger 
and cheaper; I get them for 75 ¢. per doz.), and fill 
them with leaves that I rake together in the woods, 
in the fall. I think leaves are the lightes:, cleanest, 
cheapest, and best thing I can get for filling cush- 
ions. By the way, there is nothing better for put- 
ting away sweet potatoes to keep them over winter 
for seed. I suppose you have noticed that the 
ground never freezes in the woods, where it is cov- 
ered a few inches with leaves. 

_ Lhave tried oil-cloth (enameled cloth you may call 
it) for covering over frames, and am done with it. 
have opened hives when it was very cold, and found 
the lower side of the cloth all covered with ice. It 
is entirely too close; we want something more por- 
ous. I like your wood mats very much, but think 
they would be better if you would use fine copper 
wire (telephone wire) instead of twine. My vees 
have eaten some of the twine in two all ready. 

JOHN M. GILMORE, 
Wilmot, Stark Co., O., Jan. 19, 1880. 


I presume leaves will answer just as well 
as chaff, if you tind it handier to get them. 
It seems to me that copper wire will be more | 


| his defense. 


-asif friend Alley had been too liberal. 
, that he is in trouble, friend 8., do not you 


| three queens he gave you extra? 


expensive, but I may be mistaken. Will it 
be pliable, so as to allow the mat to lie down 
tlat as the twine does ?_ I have never known 
the bees to bite off the twine. 


A WORD IN DEFENSE OF FRIEND ALLEY. 

Brother Root:—There is so much said about friend 
Alley of late, that I feel like saying s mething in 
I have been dealing with bim for about 
10 years, and have had over 25 queens from bim, and 
I cannot recollect that | ever had but one that 
raised hybrid workers. In 1s76, 1 hud 15 queens 
from him; 12 of them were dollar queens, sent in 
Sept.. on credit. The tall was very dry, and forage 
scarce, and | lost about halt of them in introducing. 


| I told him of my losses, but did not ask him to 1e- 
| place them, as it was not Fis fault. 


It was sme 
time in Nov. before Lgot the money for him, und a 


| day or two after I muiled it | received a very friend- 


ly letter from him. stating that he was short of 
funds, and that he bad sold quite a number of queens 
on credit, and feured a good many were net going to 
pay bim at all, and that, if | would send the $12 he 
would send me 3 queens us a present the next July, 
if | would remind him of it. He did send 3. I got 2 
of them safely introduced, and raised over 30 queens 
from them, which were all much lighter colored 
than their mothers, with one exception, and she was 
about as light. Those that were purely fertilized 
have raised about us nice bees as | ever saw. 
O'Fallon, Ils., Jan. 17, 1580. C. T. SMITH. 


Thatis good, friend S., and it really looks 
Now 


think you should send him the pay for those 
Cannot we 
all give hima little lift in the same way, 
since he is trying so hard to fix things all up 
satisfactorily ? 
THE DECIMAL SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, ETC. 
I see in your last GLEANINGS, under ‘ Useful 
Articles fora Little Money,” that you bave discarded 
dozens and gross, and adopted the decimal system, 
for which | give you great credit, and wisb there 
were more such men as you in our world. If there 
were, we would not have to spend so much valuable 
time in learning a lot of useless arithmetical tables. 
I wish our governments would do away with all such 
useless tubles, and substitute in their stead the dec- 
imal system. I have been advocating through our 
public newspapers here, a change in weights; thus: 
1) Grains make 1 Scruple 
10 Scruples “ Dram 
10 Drams Ounce 
10 Ounces Pound 
10 Pounds Stone 
10 Stones Hundred 
10 Hundreds Ton 
Now, Mr. Root, how nice it would be to retail hon- 
ey or other articles by such weights! 10 cents per Ib. 
would just be 1 cent per oz., or 12 cents per Ib. 
would be 12 mills per oz., etc. Some may say it 
would cost too much to have all the weighinug scales 
changed; but they need not all be changed,— only 
those under one pound. You see | would tuke the 
present pound for a standard to begin with. LImight 
say a great deal more in tavor of this change, but 
spruce in such a paper as yours is very valuable, 
Newry Station, Ont., Can., Jan, 15,’80. R. FORREST. 
Thanks, friend F. Although I see the ad- 
vantage of the system as much or more than 
I ever did before, I confess to being pretty 
nearly scared out of it already. The very 
goods I mentioned are put up in dozens and 
gross, and the packing boxes for all are 
made to hold just 1 or 8 dozen as the case 
may be, and to attempt to pull them all to 
pieces to fill a little order was more work 
than the profits amounted to. Goods we 
manufacture could be very well put up in 
tens and hundreds, and agg in this way, 
the reform may gradually be brought about. 
In retailing sections of honey, it is such a 
bother to tigure the odd ounces, [am almost 
always tempted to throw them in. 
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WOOL FOR CUSHIONS. 

Thinking that a cushion exactly like the one on p. 
495, December GLEANINGS, With a little wool of 
cheap grade, properly cleansed, carded a little by 
hand, and spread evenly over the bottom, and a lit- 
tle upon the sides before the chaff is put in, might 
be —eh? a little different) might give a healthy 
ventilation, if not packed too tightly, might keep 
7em as “warm as wool,” might fool’em some when 
they’re trying to “look a littie out,’ and might be 
slow to sift out on first invitation, — but I can’t test 
it,as I have no bees now, so I pass the cushion to 
you. 

BEES BY THE POUND. 

I expect to buy a good many bees in early spring 
by the pound. Won't you give us, in GLEANINGS, 
your experience “bythe pound,” with variations and 
recommendations? It’s your bantling, I believe. 


H. MUNGER. 
514 N. 24th st., Omaha, Neb., Dee. 31, 1S79. 

The use of wool for keeping bees warm is 
an old idea; but, while it keeps the bees 
nice and warm, it does not drv out with 
readiness and facility as chaff Goes. Some- 
body has recently suggested sheepskins with 
the woolon. I think they will be excellent, 
if one can afford them. We should be care- 
ful that the wool is not where the bees can 
get at it readily, or they will get tangled and 
twisted up in it in a way that will cause the 
death of many of the poor little fellows. I 
had some sad experience in this line in try- 
ing to use it one season for contracting the 
entrance to the house apiary. Lees by the 
Ib. has already become quite an industry. 
All we need is a little more experience im 
preparing them for shipment. 


CAN A QUEEN FEED HERSELF? 

It has been my opinion for several years, that a 
queen can not feed herself. Some claim they have 
seen them feed themselves, but [I think they only 
saw her try to do so, or go through » maneuver that 
resembled eating. If she could feed herself, would 
not her condition always be the same? [ think that 
the bees feed her a substance to bring her body into 
a condition sch that she will lay worker or drone 
eggs as they desire. I don't believe in the compres- 
sion or non-compression theory, We know that if 
all drone comb be taken out of a hive, the bees will 
build out worker cells and raise drones in them. If 
compression has anything to do with it, the queen 
could not lay a drone egg in them. Will you or 
some one else please explain’ If you think the 
above will cause all the bee men to jump on me, 
“all spread out,” assome do when others advance 
an idea adverse to their own, don't publish it, for I 
am too rough in a controversy and don’t want any. 
To get drones early, feed liberally and crowd with 
division boards. M. L. WILLIAMS. 

Vanceburg, Ky., Dee. 15, 1879. 

But queens do feed themselves. friend W.., 
for we often put them in a cage without any 
bees at all, and they eat like “other folks. 
The compression theory of Mr. Wagner has 
been dropped, partially at least, for many 
years; and the only theory I know of new is 
that the queen lays drone eggs, or eggs in 
drone celis, when she thinks they will be 
needed. It is true, the bees and queen seem 
to agree quite well in this matter, and very 
likely, they have some kind of an understi ind- 
ing, even if they do not hold a council and 

talk the thing over. Are you not a little 
hard on your friends, friend W.? [hardly 
think the readers of GLEANINGS are in the 
habit of being very uncharitable, even if 
some of us do get queer notions now and 
then. 


THE HONEY OF THE SOUTH. 

I wish to correct a former statement of mine, 
which | supposed, at the time, to be true, 1 classed 
the honey which we call here white honey, as “* first- 
class, white honey,’ 


"and thought it about as light, or ° 


Fes. 
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lighter, than vours which T saw in 1875. Judging 
fri = the sample received from you, mine will rank 
as No. 2. 

WIRED FRAMES FOR FOUNDATION. 

T also said my combs of fdn. broke down about 3 
inches below the top bar of the frame. I had no 
frame near me at the time, and I find, since then, 
that I', to2 inches would be more nearly correct for 
most of the broken combs. From my experience 
here, T would add two more wires to the frame you 
describe —one at each end, and not more than *%, 
from the end bar, to prevent fdn. from curling out 
to the edge of the end bar, as inany sheets here do, 
and, unless very closely watched, make that much 
of an imperfect comb: C. R, CARLIN. 

Shreveport, La., Dee. 31, 1879. 

There is much difference in the color of 
both white-clover and basswood honey here. 
Some seasons will furnish much whiter hon- 
ey than others, and we occasionally tind 
samples almost as clear as water; but the 

eandying process very soon makes it look 
cloudy, unless we chance to get some that 
won't candy, like that [ have mentioned in 
the A BC. We obviate the necessity of the 
additional wires vou speak of, by cutting the 
sheets of fdn. full size and pressing the ends 
against the end bars, so as to stick them 
slightly. We have sometimes caught the 
edges at intervals with a drop or two of 
melted wax. We have found this plan rath- 
er cheaper and less troublesome than the 
re additional wires. 

AN A BC SCHOLAR IN TROUBLE. 

T have got only to A in the beginners’ class, and 
have “stuck fast.’’”. Unless you or some. brother 
bee-keeper help me, T am surely destined for Blast- 
ed Hopes, while you shake your head sidewise, go in 
the Smilery, and say, * Too @low.”’ 

TRANSFERRING IN DECEMBER. 

T begged two small swarmsof bees the 4th of Dec., 
brought them home (about three miles) and trans- 
ferred the next day—one trom a half-barrel, and 
the other from a box-hive, into a hive 12x 12x20, 
with a spree above the frames for a chaff cushion 
about six inches deep. Frames are bly x 114, and 
have cushions about two inches thick at each end, 
The next day, they cleaned up their combs nicely, 
but they had been robbed of most of their honey 
during the fall. I found only about 3 Ib. in both 
hives. I fixed it in the frames as nicely as I could, 
the honey at the upper end of frames, and empty 
comb below. This is as far as 1 can go without 
help. Now, do they want sugar, honey, or candy? 
Can I teed any day they tly, or must they die any- 
way, with help or without? i ee: but little pollen 
in either hive. VM. K. HORNER. 

Denton, Wayne Co., Mich., Dee. \ Is79. 

I do not see that you are * stuck” very 
badly, friend II. All you have to do is to 
feed your stocks with candy, as directed on 
page 487, December No. There is no troub- 
le at all in transferring = December, or 
any other month in the year, when there are 
only 3 1b. of honey in the. hive. Take good 
care of your two, and don’ t let them die, and 
in the spring tell us about it. 


BUCKWHEAT IN NORTHERN LOCAUITIES. 


Editor Gleanings: — Buckwheat has been regarded 
with considerable disfavor among our farmers here, 
and very little is sown on account of its alleged liabil- 
ity to blight in some seasons Ll induced some of 
them, however, to sow a little this past season, and 
as they had very fair crops, others will sow it next 
season. Lam very anxious to know just the best 
date on which to sow it in our latirude, also the exr- 
act quantify which should be sown per acre, to give 
the very best results for a crop; for, unless our 
farmers get a good, fair yield, they will soon stop 
sowing it, even if given the seed for nothing, as lam 
doing with them. Will Prof. Cook kindly give di- 
rections about “buckwheat management” for our 
locality ? GEORGE UO. GOODHUE 

Danville, P. Q., Ca., Jan, 2, 1880, 
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Notes and Queries. 


THE SIMPSON HONEY PLANT; IT HAS MEDICINAL 
QUALITIES. 
SHY RLEND ROOT, you have a great deal to say 
wl” about the Simpson honey plant; IL will say my) 
—) speech about it also. It is a sure and quick 
eure for the cholera-morbus. Just muke a strong 
tea of the leaves or root, and drink freely. 
Pimento, Ind., Jan. 10, 1880. J.8. BROWN. 
GOOD FOR CANADA AGAIN. 

My experience is something like this: I have se- 
cured from single hives, that I kept from swarming, 
300%. of extracted honey in a single season, and lv. 
out. from 100 hives in a single season. I have not 
tested the Italians by experience, at least only par- 
tially. What I didin Italian trade was mostly hy- 
brids. JAMES MOFFETT, JR. 

Riceville, Ont., Ca., Dec, 16, 1879. 

FUEL FOR SMOKERS, ETC. 

Tuse cobs, chopped up, along with dry, rotten 
wood, and like it better than wood alone. | keep 
them both ina drawer in my stool, which I carry 
with me tothe hives that | am opening. My bees 
have lost much in numbers already. The weather 
was so Warm yvesterday and the day before, that the 
bees were tly iaz, and Lopened a hive cach day and 
put ia division boards, J.S. WILLARD. 

Hopkins, Nodaway Co., Mo., Jan. 2, 1580. 


HOW TO SOW THE AMBER SUGAR CANE. 


(The following is in reply to an inquiry of ours, in | season, 


regard to planting the new sugar cane. } 
Sow the amber cane in drills 4ft. apart, 4%. to the 
acre, and thin out to 8 or 10 inches. 
A. C. KENDEL, of the Cleveland Seed Store. 
Jan, 3, 1880. 


The one pound boxes which you sent me some- 


time ago came through all right, and I was very 
well pleased with them. I put them in the hives, 
and it was no time atall until the bees had them full 
of honey. Ituke pleasure in recommending your 
boxes to every one that comes to see me. 
WILLIAM M. TRIMBLE. 
Washington, IIL, Jan. 2, 1880, 


DOES IT PAY TO RAISE QUEENS? 

Bees have done very poor work here this year, on 
account of the drouth. 
ot white sugar in preparing for winter, but my 11 
hives are in splendid condition at present. I soll 
queens enough to pay for feeding my bees, and have 
a fine lot for spring market. J. E. WALCHER. 

Millersville, ill, Dee. 26, 1879. 


HONEY DEW FROM THE OAK AGAIN. 

Last fall, ] saw the bees at work on an oak tree, 
just as J. B. Cline describes in Dee. No. puge 479. It 
was a red oak tree, The bees were all over the tree, 
on the leaves. T. J. YOUNG. 

Austin, Lonoke Co., Ark., Dec. 7, 187. 


Tam one of your A BC class. 

COARSER WIRE CLOTH FOR EXTRACTORS. 

Would not wire cloth with only 2 or 3 meshes to 
the inch be better than finer, for use in extractors? 
If not, why? 

(With coarser wire cloth, the tendeney of the 
comb to sink into the meshes is greater, and the 
bees are thus occasioned much labor in repairing 
the cells. ] 

“1S THE SPIDER PLANT OR SIMPSON PLANT A BAD 

WEED?”’ 

(Neither of the plants mentioned can become a 
bad weed, so faras I can see, for they both require a 
good deal of coaxing to get them started. They will 
compare fairly with the tomato and turnip in hardi- 
ness. Should you ever call these bad weeds?] 

CAN THE SEVEN-TOP TURNIP BE MADE TO BLOOM 

THE SAME SEASON? 

If the seven-top-turnip seeds be planted in a hot- 
house, by the first of March, will they bloom this 
year, and do well? 

{I do not know whether seven-top turnip can be 








I had to feed about 2 barrels | 


made to blossom the first season or not. In last 
Oct., I had some beautiful stalks of blossoms covered 
with bees, but, as Thad sown both rape and seven- 
top turnip on the same ground, during the season, I 
could not tell which it was. Perhaps | am awkward, 
but I really cannot tell rape from seven-top turnip, 
either in seed, foliage, or blossoms. I only know 
this; the rape blossoms at once, as suon as it comes 
up, and the turnip seldom, if ever, blossoms until 
the next season. | am inclined to think it was the 
rape that was in bloom in Oct. Please try the ex- 
periment you mention, friend H., and report; then 


we will know.) 


PACKING CHAFF CUSHIONS. 

Do you pack the chaff very hard in the cushions? 
and how thick do you make them? 

[We do not pack the chaff in the cushions, but 
leave it rather loose. They should nearly fill the 
upper story of the hive, and this would make them 
about 10 in. thick. } 

I bought my first two swarms of bees 2 years ago 
last 4th of July, and have bought some since. Inow 
have 50 fair swarms in very nice order. 

FRIEND HARRINGTON’S HOUSE APIARY. 

They are in my bee-house, which I made myself, 
and it cost me, all complete, about $200. I can let 
my bees fly any time when it is warm enough. Last 
Christmas, mercury went down to 22° below zero 
outside, and only 4° below the freezing. point in the 
bee-house, a difference of 50degrees. Lean examine 
my bees &s easily in the winter, as in the summer. 
My bees all had a god fly a few divs ago. 

York Centre, La., Jan. 9,’80. M. W. HARKINGTON. 


GOOD FOR THE HYBRIDS. 

I had one swarm which made 126%. of honey last 
It was a young swarm of hybrids, with 2 
I put it in the hive the 22d of June. 
INTRODUCING AT SWARMING TIME, 

When bees are swarming, if I get the old queen, 
2an ! put an Italian in its place with safety? 

North Lake, Wis., Dec. 26, ’79. L. S. SOULEs. 

(Generally, friend 8S. When bees are swarming is 
an excellent time to introduce queens, and we can 
almost always let them loose safely, without any 
caging at all.) 


bands. 


WHERE DID THE BEES GO? 
A large eolony left a box hive the last of October; 


| when opened, it was full of comb in perfect order, 


and full of honey. I cannot give or see any reason 
for it. i ke 2 
Nelles Corners, Can., Jan. 21, 1880. 
[Nor ean I, friend , as you state it: but, if I 
could look over the hive, I think I could find a reason. } 


CHAFF PACKING EVEN FOR MILD WINTERS. 

One colony gone; not packed, Eight chaff packed 
are in excellent condition. Queens are laying. 
Weather, wet and warm for 2 weeks. 

Neoga, Il, Jan. 12, 1880. J. B. MCCORMICK. 


THE CARTOONS ETC. 

I received Jan. No. of GLEANINGS, but — where is 
the cartoon? Give us all the pictures you can, but 
don’t stop the cartoons. Always have them in the 
same part of the book, so I can find it the first thing; 
say just after * Blasted Hopes,’ so we would soon 
feel better after reading the worst side of bee-keep- 
ing. Now don’t put me in the *Growlery.” 

Wvyandctt, Kan., Jan. 15, "80. Jas. A. NELSON. 

{Why, you see, friend N., I consider the wishes of 
my readers as a kind of barometric gauge to indicate 
to me what departments I shall develop, and what 
restrain, in a wholesome way of course, Well, some- 
body wrote a while ago, that he thought the space 
occupied with the cartoons would better be occupied 
otherwise, ands) I dropped it one month to see if 
anybody complained. You have, and s»> we will 
start them upagain. Bearin mind, | am watching 
nervously almost every letter that comes, to see 
what departments are in favor and which are not. 
If a department grows and develops, it is your doing; 
if it dies out, it is your doing, too, in a measure. ] 


. 
CAN AN IMPORTED QUEEN'S DAUGHTER PRODUCE 
ANY BEES ALL BLACK? 
I still cannot see how a pure I[talian queen can 
raise bees entirely black, if she did meet a black 
drove; [don’t mean a whole colony entirely black, 
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but part of them. I cannot think a young queen, | you, and give youastatement each month on a 


raised from a pure, imported mother, can raise any 

black bees, regardless of what kind of drone she has 

met with. Yours in Charity, AMOS BLANK. 
Woodville, O., Jan. 20, 1880. 


[Still a little more charity, friend B. As a general 
rule, the bees from the daughter of a pure queen all 
show more or less vellow bands, even if the daughter 
has mated with a black drone; but, now and then, 
we find queens whose progeny seems half pure 
Italians, well marked, and the other half, pure 
blacks. The same thing is often observed in crosses 
of fowls and other domestic animals. This is an old 
question. ] sais 

I have got so stuck up with grape sugar that I 
have not been able to extricate my hands to write 
for you to send the GLEANINGS for another year. I 
hope to learn enough more so as to get this barrel 
down my starving bees. I would also like to get the 
A BC when you publish a new edition, containing 
revised description of the bee feed (the latest). Per- 
haps I shall learn something yet about it by ex- 
perience, but have not got through the “slough of 
despond ”’ as yet. A. D. GRISWOLD. 

Southport, Chemung Co., N. Y., Jan. 3, 1880. 

[Friend G., you want to teach some handy girl to 
handle the sugar, and then all you will have to do 
will be to carry the dry candy around to the hives, 
and see them get full of brood under its influence, 
as ours are doing now. Will was just saying our 
bees have increased in numbers at least 44, since 
they were packed in Noy. New editions of the 
A BC are going out all the time, and new matter is 
being almost daily added to it.] 


WINTERING ON CANDY ALONE. 

Will a good strong stock of bees subsist altogether 
on candy, made from white crushed sugar, with a 
proportion of wheat flour? and what quantity would 
it require to winter such a stock? 

{You can winter bees on the candy alone, if you 
give them only small pieces, say not over a Ib., at a 
time, and have it so well protected that they can 
keep it warm even during severe weather. The 
quantity required is quite variable, owing to weather, 
amount of brood reared, and size of the colony. It 
may be all the way from 5 to 20 lb.; perhaps 10 Ib. on 
an average. | 

OAT HULLS FOR WINTER PACKING. 


Will a double hive filled with oat hulls, 2 in. all 
around do for wintering on summer stands, when 
bees are fed with the above mentioned candy ? 

{Oat hulls may answer, but they are too hard and 
cold to be as good as chaff. Two inches is too thin, 
even with the best of chaff; better have 4 or even 6 
inches at the sides, and 8 or 10 above them.] 

I had 14 stocks in the fall, but reduced the number 
to 9 by uniting. So far, they are doing splendidly. 
Last season was good for honey. There was a great 
yield of basswood. In one week, I extracted from 5 
stocks 110 lb. All my honey found ready sale at lc. 
per lb., and I could have sold as much more if I had 
had it. The cold blast smoker I bought of you works 
like acharm. I don’t see how bee-keepers can get 
along without them, and, at the price you sell them, 
I don’t see why some people will destroy their lungs, 
blowing smoke from a piece of rotten wood, 

‘ WILLIAM VICKERS. 

Fergus, Ont., Co. Wellington, Ca., Jan. 21, 180. 


KEEPING A CASH BALANCE FOR PURCHASES. 

Wil! you allow me to forward you, at one time, as 
much as $10., and you place the same to my credit, 
and allow me to order such goods as I may need, and 
at such times as I may need them, and thus save so 
many registrations’ 1 think, if all of your custom- 
ers would do this, it would be a considerable saving 
to them, if it is not too much trouble to you. | will 
pay all freight and express charges, and you pay all 
postage. GEO. B. DEAN. 

Bennett, Tex., Jan. 17, 1880. 

{I will do it with pleasure, friend D.; and, since 
you mention it, | would remark that quite a number 
of the friends have been doing so, for a year or two 
back. That you may not lose the use of the money, 
I will add this: For some time I have been paging 
our hands interest on their spare cash, in order to 
encourage in them habits of saving. Our book- 
keeper foots up the interest monthly, at 8 per cent, 
und adds it to their deposit. 1 will do the same with 


postal, the money, of course, always being subject 
to your demand.) __ 


WHAT TO DO WITH BOX HIVES THAT ARE SHORT OF 
STORES IN WINTER. 


I recently bought, at a neighbor's two miles away, 
9 stands of bees, hybrids, in old box hives. A few of 
the colonies are well supplied with honey, but most 
of them are small and scantily furnished. How shall 
I move them home? and how shall I feed them until 
the honey season? The weather is very mild for 
winter, and they are consuming stores very fast. 

Midway, Ky., Jan. 17, 1880. E. A. BAGBY. 


[Move the bees right away, if the ground is soft, 
or if there is snow, so they will not be bumped about 
too much. In cold weather, you can fasten them in 
by putting a cloth over the entrance, if wire cloth is 
not handy. Set them on plenty of straw, and drive 
slowly. Put them where they are to stand, and 
feed them candy, as I have directed so many times 
in the back Nos., andinthe A BC. Turn the hives 
over the first day it is warm enough for them to fly, 
and see how much stores they have, and be sure 
they do not starve. If there are no holes in the top 
of the hive to permit you to lay candy over the 
cluster of bees, cut out a part of the top, driving the 
bees away with smoke. When you get the candy 
fixed among them, cover it with a chaff cushion 
warm and tight, with a tight box over the chaff to 
keep all dry.] ' 

A CHEAP WAY OF FIXING LEAKY ROOFS. 

Before I received the Jan. No. of GLEANINGS, in 
which you make so fair an offer about the leaky 
roofs of the 1% story hives, I had repaired half of 
mine by covering with heavy muslin, and painting 
it heavily, and will fix all of them the same way; 
will. therefore, if satisfactory to you, take the fol- 
lowing goods for the #5. which you place to my 
eredit. And right here let me remark that you are 
the first man who ever voluntarily offered to return 
me &5. on a bill of goods because they were defective. 

FLAT BOTTOMED FOUNDATION, 

I should like to see a sample of your thin fdn. for 
sections, when it is ready. [tried the thin, tlat bot- 
tomed fdn., last season, but cannot say that I am 
entirely satistied with it. M. FRANK TABER, 

Salem, O., Jan. 9, 1880. 

EXTRACTING THE UNSEALED HONEY FOR WINTER. 

As this has been a beru‘iful day, I took a peep at 
our bees inthe cellar. ‘Lhey are all right, except 
two, Which show unmistakable signs of dysentery. 
I carried one out doors. They covered 6 frames 
11x13, and4frames contained brood in all stages. 
These two hives were not extracted from last fall, 
and I look for more of them to have dysentery; in 
fact, all that went into the cellar with uncapped 
honey. HARRY BLACKBURN. 

Webberville, Ingham Co., Mich., Jan. 17, 1880. 

[By reference to friend B’s remarks on page 479, 
Dec. No., you will see that be extracted the unseal- 
ed honey from cnly about half of bis 130 colonies. 
With this very open and mild winter, it seems, from 
his report, that the unsealed honey has not proven 
very wholesome.] 

THE FIRST REPORT OF THE BEE MALADY. 

Bees in this vicinity did no good last year. In 
some places, they did not make enough honey for 
their own consumption, while some stands-made a 
little surplus. Mine are dying fast. Ilost 6 stands 
in less than 3 wecks, with plenty of nice, sealed hon- 
ey, and bee-bread. Very ustonishing indeed! Two 
stands were very strong and pert on Saturday, and, 
on Monday following. they were dead, and bees were 
tlving every day, at that. From the 2 hives, I then 
extracted 5 gal. of nice, thick honey. Strange it is, 
indeed, to me. IT only had 19 stands last fall. 

Arcola, Ill, Jan. 9, 1880. JOUN KAUFFMAN, 

{It is indeed strange, friend K., that the bees 
should die so suddenly when they had just been fly- 
ing out. Are you sure they did not swarm out, and 
go off, or into some other hive? Were there good 
queens ip the hives, and eggs and larve, at the time 
of their leaving? If, by any mistake, they were 
queenless, I should call it no mystery at all, but only 
the old bees suddenly dying off. I should hate to 
hear that the “dwindling’’ had commenced thus 
early, and with such severity as your report indi- 
cates. Here is another of the same kind after all.] 
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Three of my colonies have died, one of them leav- 

ing considerable honey. They did not freeze. I 

would like to know what was the matter with them. 
Vigo, Ross! », O., Jan. 21, ’80. JOHN MOTES. 


‘* MONEY IN THE HOME PAPERS.” 


I think you would better continue the “ Home 
Papers.” ‘There is money in them. They remind 
me of a good old Methodist brother who spoke in 
class thus: “Iam just as sure that I have got re- 
ligion, as Lam that there is sugar in Audubon; and 
that I know toa certainty, as I yesterday got 3 bbl. 
which I will sell cheaper than any other man in 


town.’ $. 

[Many thanks, friend * $,’’ for reminding me to be 
careful that selfishness does not crop out even in 
the Home Papers. But why did you not sign your 
name? I cannot find even a post-mark on your 

ostal; is it possible you were so afraid you might 
= discovered that you got the P.M. toskipit? You 
need not be afraid to stand up before us all, and tell 
me right out, when you thinok me in error; Iam 
pretty sure I shall not get mad, or hold any 
“grudge”? against you. By the way, could that 
brother be a very good Methodist, and say he ** would 
sell cheaper than any other man in town?’? What 
do the boys think about it?] 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Mopes. 


Or Letters from Those Whe Have Made 
Eee Culture a Failure. 





‘fT appears that you have some trouble in getting 
{ Blasted Hopes filled up, for want of reports. I 
—) will give you anitem. In the spring of 1879, 1 
had over 100 colonies in fine trim, with an immense 
amount of bees; but on going into winter quarters 
I had but about £0 colonies — poor ones at that, with 
no honey and searcely any bees. I had to feed all 
my bees, and thus far all are right that were proper- 
ly fed. I fear, however, that | shall tind trouble in 
the spring. If I come through with 25 colonies I 
shall feel well satisfied. I bhavetraveledover a large 
portion of Illinois, and 1 find that at least three- 
fourths of the bees are dead from starvation. 
Pana, Ill., Jan. 5, 1880. A. L. KLAR. 


Tama young beginner, and have not been able to 
get along with the bees. I have bad bad luck with 
them all the time; they either fly away or die. 

LOUIS WERNER. 

Edwardsville, Madison Co., HL. 


From 47 hives, T only got 100 1b. of box honey. 
A. RoBB 
Patoka, Gibson Co., Ind., Dee. 12, 1879. 


BUCKWHEAT NOT ALWAYS A HONEY PLANT. 
We have no honey here this fall. I had 5 aeres in 
buckwheat, but the bees wouldn't look at it. I had 
to feed in the fall. GEO. EBELL, 
Baker City, Baker Co., Ore., Dec. 18, 1879. 





Haumbugs ¢ divindles. 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that have a 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.) 


Séf Re. LIZZIE COTTON must be pros- 
a pering inspite of the many times she 
——= has been held up to ag gaze. She 


has got outa larger circular than ever be- 


fore, containing a lot of testimonials to her 
honesty and truthfulness but ‘‘never a name” 
is appended to one of them. The price of a 
sample hive, not a full sized hive, mind you, 
only a small model, is $6.00, but as she can- 
not make money enough at this, she comes 
out now with the following (itis free advert- 
ising I know, but I can’t help it): 

At the earnest request of many residing at a dis- 
tance, who wish to obtain my improvements, but 
have been hindered from doing so, (they not wishing 
to incur the heavy express charges for transporting 
sample hive and fixtures,) I have now secured the 
services of the most skillful artists in the United 
States, and have prepared elaborate and very minute 
drawings and illustrations of the controllable hive 
and all fixtures, giving exact measurements and 
specifications of every part, so that any carpenter, 
with these, can construct the controllable hive and 
all the fixtures. 

By this arrangement ull who desire can now secure 
the benefit of my invention at a small cost. 

Drawings and illustrations, with printed directions 
for managing bees on my plan, with receipt for 
feed, everything so plain as to be readily understood, 
all sent by mail to any part of the United States or 
Canada on receipt of four dollars. 

Now, Mrs. C., your printed instructions 
may be awfully cheap, at $4.00, but you 
promised that wonderful book that would 
tell every thing about bees for only $1.00, a 
few years ago; now, it isn’t a book at all, but 
just “printed instructions,” and you want 


Jour dollars. O dear, O dear! how I do want 


that book — or my precious dollar back again. 
If some one who can make Mrs. C. ‘send 
things” after she has got the money will get 
me a copy of that ‘directions,’ elaborate 
drawings and all, I will have them printed 
in GLEANINGS, and then it won't cost any- 
body any “dollars” at all. 


N.C. MITCHELL. 


Mr. Mitchell has made an inroad on some of our 
citizens, with his patent division board and hive, and 
promising to furnish an extractor for a very small 
sum; but in no case have I heard of any of his pat- 
rons getting their extractors. J.P. HOLLOWAY. 

Monclova, Lucus Co., O., Jan. 20, 1880. , 


Mitchell’s men have made their appearance in our 
place here. Can they hurt us for using division 
boards and triangular comb-guides? Please let us 
know in next GLEANINGS. ey claim a patent 
right on the above-mentioned articles. 

JACOB STOLTZFUS. 

Lewisburg, Union Co., Pa., Dee. 24, 1874. 


I have said so many times during the past 
years that their false claims of a patent on 
division boards and comb guides was only 
another kind of highway robbery, that I 
guess I will make a little extract from the 
American sigriculturist in regard to such 
inatters: 

THERE IS MUCH FRAUD ABOUT PATENTS. 

Some scoundrels make it a business to go about 
the country, claiming a royalty upon things not pat- 
ented by them or by any one else. The farmer fears 
that he must either pay the sum demanded or stand 
a lawsuit. But do not be frightened. Farmers in 
this country have rights as well as patentees. In 
such cuses, go slow. One claiming to have a patent 
knows himself whether he is a fraud or an honest 
man. If his claim is a just one, he will feel conti- 
dence in it; he will not threaten or try to bully. He 
will know that he has the law on his side, will know 
that toe farmer has unintentionally violated his 
right. At the same time, the farmer, seeing that he 
has unwittingly trespassed upon the patent of an- 
other, will be willing to do the fair thing. Those 
two—the tarmer and the holder of the patent, if 
bona fide — will not be longin coming to a settlement 
satisfactory to both. 
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BUT IF A FRAUDULENT CLAIM IS MADE, 
Don’t get frightened, but go slow. In this country, 


even a pretended patentee can not throw a farmer 


into a dungeon and feed him on bread and water. 


The thing is to be settled by law, and in a United | 


States court —not before the next Justice of the 
Peace. If one claims that a gate or other thing is 


patented, ask to see the patent — you are not obliged | 
to take his word for it. If he has his patent, take | 


iis date and number. If he has not the document 
with him, ask for the date and number. If he can't 
give these, tell him that when he can bring them 
you will consider the matter further; ** but for the 


resent, as | am rather busy, good-morning.”’ If he | 


ves give date and number, tell him that you will 


| as well pleased. When I see how you all invest in 
anything I recommend, it makes me feel that I 

ought to be pretty careful as to what | say. 

There! I had hardly got the above written, when 

the following card was handed me. You see the 

| grindstone is all right, in at least one family: 


The grindstone has been received, and is a gem, — 
| the very thing to keep tools sharp. Please send me 
| two new price lists. I have given mine away, and 
| have been asked for another. 

| St. J. T. MOORE. 
Monroe, La., Jan. 21, 1880. 


i 


write to the Patent Office to see if it is ull right. | 
Mark this: If one has an honest patent, he willac- | IT seems that some of the friends have been a lit- 
cept the justice of your position; otherwise he is | tle disappointed in the cheirograph described last 


prubably a fraud. 





Oh! I forgot to tell you my friend, N. C. Mitchell, 
paid me a visit a few weeks ago; indeed, I was real- 
ly pleased with him. K. F. WIER. 

South River, Anne Arundel Co., Md., Dec. 16, 1879. 


Pevple are generally pleased with him, | 
friend W., and that is the secret of his suc- | 


cess in getting their money. ‘‘Contidence 
men” are all adepts in making themselves 
agreeable, are they not? Itis for this ver 
reason, I am obliged to keep telling our read- 
ers to look out. 





CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 


MEDINA, FEB. 1, 1880. 








For there shall be no night there.— Rev. xxi. 25. 





Is there any mud where you live? 

HAVE your bees got plenty of stores? and are they 
tucked up warm, ready for a“ big freeze,” if one 
comes? 





—_ 


WE have more than the usual number of letters 





waiting for a place, so do not get cross, my friends, | 
if you find yours left out. It is but buman nature | 
to think your items of a vast deal more importance | 


than those of your neighbors, to which I have given 
place. Inasmuch as you can not all be right, will it 


not be well to exercise charity? 
-_-— -—+-—- > <> 2@—_ -—s — --— 


In my notice of the permit to allow queens to be | 


sent by mail, I neglected to state that it was at the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, where a 


committee was appointed to confer with the P. M.G., | 


in regard to the matter. Prof. Cook was chairman 
of this committee. Let us not forget to give the 
convention due credit for taking up the matter. 
————___e >> oa 
THERE is considerable discussion in regard to the 
sawing machine advertised in this number, and, as 
it seems a hard matter to determine whether it is 
really a good thing or not, I would caution our. 
readers against purchasing until they have seen the | 
machine and tried it. Of course, I shall make no 
charge for the advertisement after this notice. 
ee 
WE are selling a great many of the foot-power 
grindstones, but Ido not hear a word either for or 
against them. As I have praised them rather 
strongly, 1 would like to know if my customers are 





| month. With good ink, and practice, a single writ- 
| ing will give 100 or more impressions that can be 
| read without difficulty, but as the impressions con- 
| stantly grow fainter, they ure, of course, not as 
| handsome as printed circulars. 

There again! I had just got the above written, 
| when “ Bess” discovered that ‘“*W. O's.”’ violet ink 
| works just beautifully on the cheirograph. Atter 
| the **troubles’’ we have had making ink for it, you 
| May guess how we rejoiced. 

Now we can give you a nice apparatus, ink and all, 
| for only 50c.; if sent by mail, 75e. Samples of the 
writing free on application. 

—EP °-6. 

POLLEN NOT ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY FOR WINTER- 
ING. 
| QUITE a number are worrying because their bees 
| have no pollen, and fear they will die for want of it. 
| Be not troubled, my friends; bees will winter just as 
| well, and some think better, without a cell of pol- 
| len. Of course, they must have pollen when they 
| commence brood-rearing, but some cases have seem- 
_ed to indicate that those colonies did best which 
| raised no brood until they could tly out and get pol- 
| lenin the spring. If you want to build up your col- 

onies in the winter, the flour candy furnishes it with 

very little trouble. If you feed so as to have young 

bees hatching out all winter, you will certainly have 
| more bees in the spring (unless they get the dwin- 
| dling and die off), but it will take more time and 
| money than it would to let them rest until natural 
stores come. 

————_—>P> 900 a 
THE NEW SECTION BOX. 

THE machine for making sections shown this 
month only makes the 414x414, Simplicity section. 
| As it runs constantly on these and nothing else, we 
are enabled to make the white basswood sections at 
very low prices, even though lumber and every 
| thing else has advanced so much. Our prices for 
| this season will be as follows: 

Any number less than 500, %~c each; from 500 to 
5000, in whole packages of 500 each, $6.00 per thous- 
and; from 5 to 10 thousand. $5.50 per thousand. 
| Ten thousand or over, $5.00 per thousand, which is 

only 4c each. This latter rate can be secured by 
neighbors clubbing together. Closed top sections, 
same prices. Is not that cheap enough? The sec- 
tion with the V shaped groove, if accidentally bro- 
ken, can not be nailed, or at least not easily; ours, 
if broken by carelessness or otherwise, can be 
quickly and handsomely nailed, with the smallest 
size wire nails. 

Mr. Gray is now at work ona machine that will 
make the same section of any size, and any kind ot 
packing boxes on the new-principle corner. Odd 
sizes, as per prices in the price list. 
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The contents of this leaf and the one following are | 
not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. 
On this account, I make no charge for them, and, tf you 
choose, you can cut them out without reading. 





sir,—yes, my friend,—plenty of work; I 
want every one of you; I can give you but 
small wages to commence with, but, if you 
are faithful in few things, God will make 
——ST . V SS e e a Sd] COD eer Over gronter things; come-one, 
come all,”’ it seems to me I should be per- 

Qur Homes. fectly happy, for a while at least. 
© _| To go back to the prayer-meeting matter : 
—— - ; Some may ask, ** Do you really mean to say, 
Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy la- | Mr. Root, that we should go to prayer- -meet- 
den, and I will give you rest.—MATT. Xi. 2s. /ing with our wants, in the same Way we 


\ FEW days ago, in our noon services, | Would go to the bank after money?” Per- 
LN, the thought was brought out, that it 








haps I would better be careful about laying 
™ is a good thing to have wants. Now down rules for others, but as for myself, I 
that I think of it, 1 am pretty sure it is a 4m sure that God wants me to go to prayer- 
good thing for me, at least, that I have Meeting with exactly the same spirit I would 
wants, — yes. and great wants. Unless [| $0 to the bank after money. I know that he 
want something, and want it intensely, | Wents me togo there full of wants. and when 
can not pray intensely. It seems as if it I do, I am sure to come back with an armful 
was only the earnest and intense prayers | Of good things. I told you last month how 
that God honors by answer ing. If we go to | Mr. louse and I went to the Thursday eve- 
rayer-meeting because we think we ought | Ding prayer-meeting, and how we both came 
to go, and then pray solely because we think | bac k with our wants supplied. Well, Tam 
we ought to pray, or because if seems to de- sure this i 1S the Ww ay it should be every time. 
volve upon us to pray, as people will expect | Of course, T know that your wants, many 
itof us from the position which we occupy | times, are far different from mine, but ot 
in community, it — well, what do you think | this [am sure: God will aecommodate any- 
about it, my Ponds % » [do not quite like to | body whose wants are for the good of their 
answer the question, because I am pretty | | fellow-men, or are at least innocent wants, 
sure it is better to go to prayer-meeting with #14 those that will harm nobody. T recog- 
such a motive than not to go at all. nize that these ideas are a little out of the 
Suppose you have found where you can line of a great we eo “meetings, but I 
buy a lot of bees extremely low, and the ®™ afraid that many of the prayers offered 
man who has them is so anxious to go away | 2 prayer-meeting spring more from a sense 
that he wants to get them off his hands | of duty than from really heart-felt wants. I 
within an hour. You have examined them, | C2” not feel that very long prayers are often 


hs sat P | needed. In going to the bank, there are 
and as O Wi YOU Ce 0 LO Ble ° 4 : 
ind ask him to wait until you can go to the few people who have a list of wants which 


bank and get the money. Ile agrees to do). ° "Wh" daaphee a : 
this, if no one else will make hima better "eduires ten or even five minutes, to state. 
offer before you get around with your mon- If God should answer some of these general 
ey. On the way to the bank, you go over prayers that cover the whole world. the one 
; gees who made them would be surprised. if not 


oi -] « *« © 
ao J = = honky at porn ill troubled, with such a multitude of gifts. In 
‘ : : | saying these things, my friends, I by no 


re re 7 @ 2 
verr tanase oN MR sph genes og Fe means wish you to get an idea that T think 
energy and excitement about it, that you are myself perfect in gedncem cert for know I 
in a glow of pleasure and exuberant spirits. ——r hink ~" ey a 7 of ee 
Do you dread going to the bank? Why. | OCaUR I thin ought to, and of praying 
no. Banks are pleasant places to go to when When I have no particular want of any kind, 
you have a balance to your credit; and al] | OT; at least, [do not call to. mind just what 
you have to do, when you want money for it is, at the time the alg Ag is made. I have 
some useful purchase like this. is to go there — this strongly oe NOON SErVICS . 
and demand it. There is a satisfaction and | Many times I say to myself, — 
a pleasure in doing business among men, | ‘Now, old fellow, look out you do not 
and in knowing that your demands will be come before these boys and girls again with- 
honored with alacrity ‘and without question, | OUt some detinite idea of what we all need 
and in feeling that you are known. respect- and want. and prepare yourself to ask God 
ed, and recognized, and are somebody. Sup- for something for which you are sure that at 
pose that somebody should say that banks letsta great part of them can join heartily 
are dry, dull, and insipid. and that they ean im asking. 
see no sense in them. Would you not natu- When I make this’ preparation. and have 
rally conclude that -they have no money de- | my prayers strike. like hitting a nail on the 
posited in them, or else that they have no head, at the very events of that day, in 
wants that make them need money 2? Then , Which we all feel our need of God's he Ip and 
are not wants a good thing to make us hap- wisdom, I am sure to fee lafterward that ap- 
py? Did it never occur to you that you | proving voice of conscience which tells so 
might, with much propriety, thank God for plainly when our work is acceptable in God’s 
having wants — yes, for having a great many sight. 
wants ? Putting it that way, it seems to me In regard to wants: I want money, be- 
I ought to be a very happy individual in- cause — at least I hope it is bee ause —I seem 
deed. There is, in fact, no end to my wants. | to be able to do more good with money than 
One of the greatest wants I have at present in almost any other way; but in saying this, 
is to be able to give everybody that comes to I recognize that my heart in common with 
me something todo. If I could say,“ Yes, | the hearts of the rest of mankind, is ‘des- 
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perately onaee: and deceitful above all 
things,’ and I therefore feel like praying 
that God will not Jet me have it, unless it 
will be best for me to have it. <A great 
many times I have called for help, when 
money had nothing to do with it, and was 
not needed at all to help the friend out of 
the toils of Satan. The young sister who 
oe the following letter is one of the wea- 

y and heavy laden, and yet she has, appar- 
onty, every thing in the way of home, 
frie nds, and plenty. that one could ask for. 
She is, nevertheless, in real trouble, as I 
know by experience. 

Friend Root: —As a reader of GLEANINGS, [ can 
say that I highly appreciate the Home Department. 
As you seem so familiar to your readers, I hope we 
can have a little talk. Though I am very moral, I 
am much dissatisfied with my life. Iam always dis- 
satisfied and restless. I would willingly become a 
Christian, but I have no gift for anything, and my 
faults would only make me a stumblingblock in a 
Christian church. Iam aslavetomy faults. Ihave 
an ungovernable temper, and in spite of all my ef- 
forts to keep cool, I forget myself, and scold before 
I know it. If, at times, I do keep cool, my other 
faults are so numerous.-that I become discouraged, 
and lose all interest in life. Unable to make a suc- 
cess of anything. I am only a burden to others. I 
could bear everything, but the one constant thought 
that, even if I do conquer my faults, Tam too inferi- 
or to be of any use in life. 

I am too proud to own my faults to mother, and 
she thinks I do not see them, and can not sympa- 
thize with me. I have no enemies or friends. No 
one cares for me. I am uninteresting to all, and 
what is life without friends? ‘There is always a 
coldness between my brothers and sisters and my- 
self that is unbearable. It is all my own fault, for, 
knowing that Iam inferior to them, 1 keep myself 
back. My life isa failure. I have no longer energy 
enough to try to conquer my faults, and live indiffer- 
ent and careless. My young days have not a single 
charm for me; not a single ray of hope is left. Iam 
in perfect despair. For fear of betraying my feel- 
ings, I assume a proud, independent appearance. I 
have true Christian parents. Often mother, with 
tears in her eyes, asks, ** How can you be so careless, 
knowing what you do?"") I know the Scriptures, and 
see plainly where I am standing. 

As to prayer, I disagree with you. It sometimes 
seems as if God himself was thwarting my every 
wish. I will give you one instance: A preacher 
came toour vicinity, of whom I thought a great deal. 
I felt very down-hearted, and I thought a talk with 
him might do me good. I prayed that he might vis- 
it us, and that I might have a talk with him. He 
visited us, but did not seem to care to speak to me 
at all, and I afterward found out that he had prom- 
ised to come before I prayed. 

Often Lhave resolved to change my life, and pray- 
cd God to help me, only to find myself entirely pow- 
erless. Constant remorse for my faults, and the re- 
proaches of conscience, are more than I can bear. 
If Lonly were unhappy, I could bear it; but to see 
that Lam making others unhappy is too much, and I 
fear the result will be a suicide’s grave. Once I 
could have stopped these thoughts, but now I can 
not. Were it not for the dread of eternity, I would 
ere this be sleeping in my grave. With the hope 
that you can give me some advice, I have writien 
these lines. M. 


Many thanks, friend Mary, for the confi- 
dence you have placed in my humble self. 
Before my conversion, my feelings were al- 
most exactly what you express. Now, my 
friend, a physician, in curing, or trying to 
cure, a patient, often gives much pain; ‘and 
I tear TL shall give pain. You ean not bea 
Christian, and you can not be happy, until 
you give up thinking so nach of yourself. 
Commence this minute to care for others, 
and see how soon you will enjoy life. Try 
to please your mother; study her happiness 
and wishes; and sympathize with all those 
about you, exactly as you wish them to sym- 
pathize with you. Now, friend Mary, you 
will fail here, just as you have som: uny times 
before, unless you heed this: Do not expect 
to be appreciated (except by your heavenly 
Father), and make up your Inind to bear tri- 
als and disappointments. Arm yourself be- 
forehand, and be prepared for all sorts of 
discouragements, such as finding people self- 
ish, unfeeling, ungrateful, greedy, and the 
like; but keep on, asking your Savior to 
help you step by step, and you will finally 
conquer. In this way you are saying, ** Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” Don’t wait for 
your minister to come to you, but go to him, 
and think. whatever happens, that God 
surely knows best, and that his word, ** All 
things work together for good to them that 
love God,” is true. If youare trying to save 
others, thus showing your love to God, eve- 
rything that happens will be all right. 
‘Hold the fort,” and keep on, Mary, and 
yours will be the victory. Read November 
IIomes. If anybody is sick, go and take 
care of them, and give up the selfish life you 
have been leading. It will be a great task, I 
know, for Satan will not let you loose with- 
out a tussle; but remember “He that 
overcometh, to him will I give power over 
the nations.” Live for others, and you will 
never more think of suicide. 

You say, in speaking of the minister's 
Visit, that you afterward found out that 
he had promised to come, before you had 
prayed he might do so. Does that affect 
itin the least? Does not God know the fu- 
ture as well as the past, and does he not, 
even before the prayer has been uttered, 
move people’s minds so as to bring an an- 
swer to that prayer? Many old Christians 
have stumbled here, as well as you, my 
friend. The matter is somewhat complicat- 
ed, to go into full details, but if we have 
faith as ‘little children,” we shall be safe, 
even ifwe do not understand it all. I pray 
for money for our work here, and pray that 
it may come by a certain day. Now, to go 
farther. I have often prayed that the heap of 
letters on the table before me might contain 
the sum I needed. Of those of you who say 
the praying could not possibly atfect the let- 
ters written and tet up days ago, I would 
ask, how long beforehand must we pray for 
what we need? If God must wait until the 
prayer is uttered, before he can impress the 
minds of peopie in a certain direction, he 
would be. to a certain extent, like our mails 
and telegraphs: we should have to wait a 
reasonable amount of time for him to bring 
the people into action. Is not this limiting 
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his power, and is it in accordance with Bible 
teachings? 

And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I 
will answer; and while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear. — Isaiah, Ixy. 24. 

Ido not mein that he is going to change 
the contents of the letters, as they lie on the 
table. by a miracle, but that’God knew I 
would so pray, and moved the hearts of peo- 
ple accordingly. Well, suppose, at just 
about that time, I had Jost faith in prayer 
for temporal things, aid so had not prayed: 
God would have known that such would be 
the case, and so the contents of those letters 
would have been, at least in a measure, ac- 
cording to my faith and my prayers. Such 
a view and such faith makes man small, but 

God all-powerful. Now, Mary, you want 
just this faith amid your trials. 

You say it sometimes seems as if God him- 
self were thwarting yourevery Wish. ‘There 
isa bright wide-awake little “chick down 
at our home, whose wishes are thwarted al- 
most constantly; and, sometimes, when she 
evidently seems to think forbearance has 
ceased to be a virtue (she is but two years 
old) her blue eyes are raised and fixed on her 
mother’s face as if to say, ‘Is it because you 
wish to pester my little life out of me, that 
you continually thwart me thus? or do you 
really do it because you love me, and would 
make me happier and better by withhold- 
ing?’ Ido not pretend to say that these ex- 
act words pass through her baby mind, but 
she seems to be considering the matter, and 
debating why she cannot have things. Is 
the mother’s wisdom really so much greater 
pg hers? Child as she is, in the firm moth- 

s look, she reads love a thousand times 
platy than that of the mother who. gives 
her child everything it cries for. What a 
beautiful sight it is, to see a child wide-awake 
and full of wants and wishes, yet with such 
perfect confidence in the arents love and 
Wisdom as to be perfectly and cheerfully 
obedient in all things. Now, Mary, can you 
not look up to God. ' your heavenly father, in 
that same way? Can you doubt either his 
love or his wisdom? Is it not probable that 
he knows far, far better than you? 

If the child rejects the mother’s advice 
and assistance, and will not trust to be guid- 
ed, you well know the result. Mary,are you 
not rejecting your Savior, in the same way? 
You have allowed skepticism to get ahold in 
your hes irt, and—see where Satan has led 
you! ‘The wages of sin is death,” and he 
ishurrying you on to death, in a double 
sense. Satan’s wiles, every one of them, 
turn sooner or later into death; into the 
death of the bottomless pit. 

In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. who 
died for sinners, I invite you, Mary, and all 
others who feel themselves to be sinners, es- 
pecially, helpless sinners,—in his name, I 
invite you at once, this instant, to come out 
of the toils of Satan, and to accept rest for 
your souls. 


Last week. some boy was swearing vele- 
mently, on the street near our home. It 
proved to be one of my boys, in my class in 
the Sabbath school. After the lesson was 
over. last Sabbath (we have a little room = by 


ourselves), I told the boys I had been mueh 
pained to know that one of our number had 
been heard swearing during the past week. 
To my surprise, one Who Was not the boy | 
had in mind said, he should think it strange, 
if L had one in the class who had not sworn 
during the past week. Betore judging too 
hastily of the boys, or their teacher, bear in 
mind that they are nearly all “4 ae the 
streets, and too many of tiem, I fe have 
parents who are skeptical, or do et care 
much whether their boys swear or not. I 
know Lam to blame, and, with God’s help, I 
hope it may be different. After this remark 
was made, I said nothing, but waited for 
them to go on with it,as L was pretty sure 
they would. 

Finally said one, “I am 
sworn during the past week.” 

“Tam sure I have,” said another. 

And I,” “andI,” ‘‘andI,” said they, 
one after another, until only one boy was 
left, who said nothing. 

“Do you not swear, G.?" said the rest. 

“No.” This was so astonishing thatsome 
of the rest said they did not believe it. Is 
Medina worse than the towns generally in 
our land? 

“T can keep from swearing, except when I 
get real mad.” said one. Another said he 
did not believe a boy could help swearing 
When he was “awful” mad. I looked from 
one to another. They deny the Bible, and 
ridicule or jest about religion almost every 
Sabbath, in spite of all [can do with them. 
Their associates during the greater part of 
the six week days are, I fear, mostly irrelig- 
ious people, to say the least. The one who 
does not swear has godly parents, and lives 
a little out of town. Is it possible for boys 
Who roam the streets in the evenings, who 
do not think the Bible of any particular con- 
sequence, and who do not accept Jesus Christ 
as the son of God, to break off swearing, if 
they try ever so hard? Lam afraid it is not 
possible. These boys all agreed that it was 
bad, and wrong, whatever they believed, but 
they had got into the habit, and they could 
not break off. 

A poor girl once went to do house-work 
for some rich people. There were, at the 
house, two daughters of about this girl's age. 
They were of that class who thought it gen- 
teel not to labor, and therefore added to the 
poor girl’s other trials, by ill-treating her at 
every opportunity. Shetried not to resent 
it, but humanity was too weak, and she of- 
ten, to her own shame, lost her temper, and 
made matters worse by answering back. A 
well-to-do young farmer was in the habit of 
Visiting there often. Our poor girl had of- 
ten noticed him, and thought what a really 
true gentleman he was; but the idea had 
never entered her mind that he ever so much 
as even thought of her poor self. One day, 
he called when the family was away; she an- 
swered his call, and, after explaining that 
the young ladies were both absent. was 
about excusing herself, that she might go 
about her work. but he insisted that it was 
she, and she only, whom he wished to see. 
Before he left. they were betrothed, but it 
was thought best for her, at least for a time, 
to go on with her duties as if nothing had 
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happened. Witha new pepe, and with a 
new life we might almost say, she turned to 
her ordinary duties. Nothing was oppres- 
sive or difficult, while the memory of the 
love that was in her keeping filled her whole 
being. Nothing could ruftie or disturb her, 
and the family looked in wonder at the 

uiet, peaceful spirit which seemed to shine 

rom her face. Why should she mind toil 
or drudgery, or even rudeness and taunts? 
Was not the thought of this strong, kind, 
true friend, who was to go with her through 
life, a suflicient reason why she could pass 
over these trials as if they were unworthy of 
notice? It was but a little while, at the 
longest, and why should she not be proof 
against all that her tormentors could possibly 
bring forward? Back of her own feeble 
strength was that promise; could not she 
show her gratitude to him, by taking up 
bravely those little trials, especially as it 
was his wish? For his seke could she not 
bear joyfully all, and more than she had ey- 
er borne yet? 

I have drawn a simple pieture of an 
earthly friendship. Can this be compared 
at all to our Savior’s love? to the love of 
him whom even the winds and the sea obey? 
I have given you this picture to make plain 
what it is to reform in the strength of your 
heavenly Father, instead of in our own 
strength. Do you suppose those boys would 
be in danger of swearing. if they accepted 
this friend. and would allow his great love a 
ere in their hearts? Wo you say the girl 
1ad nothing to do with it; that it wasa piece 
of great good-luck which was almost thrust 
upon her? My friend, she accepted this 
kind friend's offer, and she promised to give 
her life into his keeping. Suppose she had 
said she didn’t believe him, or had ridiculed 
the whole matter, instead of giving it her 
serious consideration? She knew of him by 
report, through the whole country round; 
she knew he was able, and that his word was 
as good as gold. So those boys, and you too, 
my friends, know the result of Bible teach- 
ings throughout the whole world: you know, 
too, that God’s promises, taken in the spirit 
they are given, are sure; and yet you do not 
accept this great pilot and friend, who will 
take you safely not only through this world, 
but through the grave and eternity. Why 
do you reject this love, this friendship, this 
partnership? I like the last word the best 
of all. and I want every one of you to choose 
the Lord Jesus Christ for your partner 
through life. I want you to do it this very 
instant, and when you lay down this paper, 
I wish you to start anew to show, by your 
actions and countenance, that you have ac- 
cepted the promise, and are going to strive 
to so have his great love fill your whole be- 
ing. that the trials you have may be met 
with cheerfulness, and you may even be able, 
as the Apostle James says. to ‘count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” 

Friend Root:--You can not tell what good T re- 
ceive from Our Homes in GLFANINGS. I have owed 
some few small debts tor some time, and T have 
neglected, for one reason or another, to pay them; 
but reading your Home Papers has struck the right 
cord, and to-day Isend three men their pay. How 
much happier I feel for so doing! I once belonged 
to the church of Christ, but have long since back- 


slid and Satan is forever after me; but Iam now in 
hopes I may conquer at last. O friend Root, how I 
would like to see you for one hour, for I believe the 


, Lord is with you. 


Hoping your prayers may ever be answered when- 
ever praying aright, and wishing the “Home Pa- 
pers” and GLEANINGS much success, I remain your 
scholar, G. A. BEECH. 

Quitman, Mo., Jan. 11, 1880. 


May the Lord bless and strengthen you, 
friend B., and may you never go back again. 
Among the multitude of letters received in 
regard to the Jan. Homes, none has moved 
me like yours. When Christianity puts on a 
phase that leads men to repent oi their sins, 
and pay their just debts, there will then be 
no more need of replying to Stephen Young, 
Bob Ingersol, and other sceptics, for the 
fruits of religion, the deeds themselves of 
professors, would be more powerful argu- 
ments than words could frame, and whole 
libraries of theological books would fade in- 
to insignificance before these little, simple 
acts in daily life. Grant,O our Father in 
Heaven, that more may have their hearts 
softened, and take up their crosses, even as 
little children, like thy humble servant who 
has pointed out to us the way, in the simple, 
contiding letter given above. Ilelp. us, O 
Lord, that we may indeed *‘bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance.” Now, friend B., be- 
fore you are one day older, enroll yourself 
with the nearest sect of Christian people, 
and talk to and exhort them just as you 
have us to-day. Let your light shine, and 
God will keep you where Satan's wiles will 
be as easily shaken off, as straws and chaff 
driven by the breeze against a strong man. 

From ‘Home Paper” in Jan. GLEANINGS, T see you 
have a nice opportunity to show your “faith by your 
wonks.’ Therefore. send friend W. ©., who is in 
trouble, some money to relieve his embarrassment. 
What doth it profit him for you to say, be ve clothed, 
fed, ete., if you give him not the things which he so 
much needs? See James I, 14—16. 

A. F. BONHAM. 
Seven Miles Ford, Symth Co., Va., Jan. 14, 188). 


Your words are right to the point, friend 
B., and I thank you for your timely reproof. 
Perhaps it may increase the faith of all of 
us to hear from W. O. again. The follow- 
ing is an abbreviated extract from a recent 
letter: 

T know you will rejoice with me that the evil day, 
so to speak, has been put off to the future. I think 
there is no man in our city whom I thought to be 
more cold-hearted and indifferent. I went to see 
him, praying every step I took. Said T, “Mr. J., 
if you could add five or ten years to mv life by do- 
ing me a favor, would you do it, provided it did not 
injure you? 

He said he would. I then told him how much 
trouble I was in. and how I had failed to raise the 
money. and wished him to grant me until the lith 
of April next. He replied th t it was in Mr. M's 
name, and he had no control of the matter. TI told 
him I could not long stand the strain upon mv phys- 
ical organism. He finally replied that [should not 
give myself anv uneasiness. If he found that it 
was secure and would not be jeopardized he would 
wait. Thad promised to pay ten per cent interest 
in advance tothe Uth of April, but he said I need 
not pav any money now, and he would let it remain 
in statu quo. Sothe great burden was removed for 
atime, and T hope for all time. TI could but think 
how wondrous it was, that the very manT most 
feared, was the very man whom God told to help 
me. Then T remembered what the Devil told me 
when I had written the letter to Mr. M., and in a day 
or two afterward learned that he was in Europe. I 
can but say, “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.”” W.0; 

Jan. 3, 1880. 
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Thank God for so much. Now what shall 
friend O. do to have that money ready by the 
15th of April? I found out, several weeks 
ago, that his business is manufacturing ink 
and bluing. Weare using his ink now in 
our office. Most of our clerks use steel pens, 
and one of them told me she had to havea 
new one about every other day. because they 
rust so badly. A steel pen was used in 
friend ©.’s ink, and, after two weeks, it 
looked nearly as bright as when first put in 
the ink. It is an absolute fact, that it does 
not rust pens at all. Besides this, it may be 
frozen, colored inks as well as black, without 
injury. It is a beautiful plain black when 
first written, and it does not get thick if 
left in an open bottle. These seem like large 
claims, but I think they are none too large. 
lL asked him for prices in quantities. Here is 
his reply : 

I can deliver ink, in 2 0z. bottles, in Medina (if it 
does not have to go over more than one road), for 
$2.75 per gross, or for 80 cents per gallon, in jugs. 
We are sejling more put up in quarter-gross boxes, 
assorted colors, of One doz. each, black, blue, and 
violet, than in any other way. Our commercial col- 


lege in this city, of 120 students, uses our inks in- 


preference to ail others; and those who value good 
inks are satisfied, upon trial, with quality and price. 
lam well satisfied that the better you are acquaint- 
ed with the virtues of our inks, the more you will 
likethem. I am also quite sure that. upon fair and 
impartial trial, they possess more good qualities 
than any other inks in America. The violet ink 
from New York, used in our post-oflice, becomes 
thick, and corrodes the pen, while ours does neither; 
and a 2 oz. bottle of ink that will retain all its good 


- qualities tillthe last drop, is worth more than a 4 oz. 


bottle that loses its good qualities before it is half 
used up. The above is for quantities of not less 
than 5gross. We sell the assorted, colored inks, 4 
gross, $1.00; or $4.00 per gross. If desired, we put in 
one each of green and red, in place of the -~ 2 

This would be at the rate of less than 2c. 
for large 2 0z. bottles of betterink than any I 
ever before saw in my life, delivered here in 
Medina, at that. I began to think friend O.’s. 
besetting sin was in selling things too cheap. 
It is not avery common fault, yet it may be 
a fault for all that. I at once ordered 5 gross, 
and a ‘‘jug full’ for our own use, and told 
him I would pay the freight, and think it too 
cheap even then. Ilere is his reply: 

I was very glad indeed to secure your order for 
ink. It was surely kind in you to give me more 
than I asked for the ink, and very opportune, as the 
price of bottles has advanced 50 cents per gross. 

Jan. 5, 1880. : Ww. O. 

I presume many of our readers have been 
interested in the case of W. ©. If all the 
ink we all use were purchased of him, it 
would bea mutual advantage to both parties, 
for I do not believe any of you have any 
thing as good, oraseconomical. After what 
he has written, I presume he would not care 
to have his full siioees made public, but I 
will giveit toany of you who desire. Or I will 
forward any lettersto him. Many times, in 
this world, we can give substantial help to 
our fellow men, in the way I have suggested, 
without its being any real loss to ourselves, 
and God seems to delight in sending us, of- 
ten times, rich blessings in reward for so 
helping others. 

By this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another. —John xiii. 35. 

W. O., we will pray for you, and we will 
also, allof us, try to send you all the orders 
for ink we can. 


JUST BEFORE GOING TO PRESS. 
THE bees in the chaff hives out-door, at present, 
are doing very much better than those in the house 
apiary. 


WE have been selling queens, nuclei, and full col- 
onies all through the month of January. Our apiary 
now numbers 19]. _ 


WE have finally obtained a beautiful article of 
white-clover seed which we can sell the same as Al- 
sike. It is the first we ever saw. 





IF all the friends having circulars of bees and bee 
supplies will send them in during this month, I will 
try to give them all a notice in the March No. 

UntTIL further notice, I will pay 25c. per tb. cash, 
or 27¢c. in trade, for beeswax delivered here. This 
advance has been made since printing our advertise- 
ment on the cover. 


THE ‘‘counter”’ store is crowded out this month, 
but I will try to have room for it next time, with 
pictures of the wonderful things that are offered for 
a very little money. 

THE lowest club price for GLEANINGS for 1881 will 
be 75c. Will agents please notice that the 60c. rate 
only extends to Dec., 1880. As we are saving plenty 
of back Nos., you can take them, or add to the sub- 
scriptions that run into next year, 


FRIEND BINGHAM says, in his new advertisement, 
that none of his smokers have ever been returned, 
and no one has ever complained that they did not 
give satisfaction. His smokers are of most excel- 
lent workmanship, but is not this statement pretty 
strong? I presume he will be glad to have you speak 
out, if you know aught to the contrary. 

THERE! that is just like you all. You have gone 
and sent me 4,207 subscribers, and it isn’t quite the 
Ist of Feb. yet either. I will tell you what we will 
do; we will hereafter add 8 more pages to GLEAN- 
INGS, and thus have more room for your letters, be- 
sides leading all the small type, so it will not be so 
hard to read for the friends who are getting a little 
old. 


THe A BC has grown until it weighs two full 
pounds, and I teli you it is a nice large book, for 
only $1.25; but, for all that, we will send it and 
GLEANINGS 1 year, for an even $2.00. If bound in 
paper, for only $1.75. **Cook’s Manual,” same terms; 
*“Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping,” 25c. more; and “ Bee- 
Keepers’ Text Book,” 25c. less. We have a “big 
stack"’ of all the * bee books,’’ and can mail them so 
quickly it will astonish you. 


THERE are now7 bee journals published in Amer- 
ica, and we will receive subscriptions for any and 
all of them, as you will see by our clubbing list, but 
I cannot be responsible for any of them, after IT have 
put your money into their hands. I have decided 
that they are trustworthy, or I should not have plac- 
ed them in our clubbing list; but, if they do not is- 
sue promptly, you are to write them, notme. Some 
of them are not yet out for January. I would just 
like to whisper to some of the very young editors, 
that it would help wonderfully, if they would also 
get some smart ‘‘school-marm”’ to read over their 
journals carefully, before they have them printed. 
It would not cost very much. 


MANny of the articles used by bee-keepers are still 
on the “boom,’’ as the saying is. Although lumber 
has risen much, we are trying hard to hold to our 
prices on hives, etc. Nails have advanced on an 
average of $2.00 per keg, except the new wire nails; 
we are holding them at old prices, and are using 
them entirely, in place of brads and cigar-box nails. 
The largest size, 1 4in., 1to4%., per h., lic.; 5to l0h., 
l6e.; over 10t%., Ise. One inch nails, 2c. per lb. more 
than 1‘, inch. Of the smaller sizes, the prices re- 
main as in price list. The advance ontin hasthreat- 
ened to “raise mischiet,’’ but I have finally found a 
very thin tin for separators, called “taggers tin,”’ 
which is really better, because it carries otf the ani- 
mal heat less; and this Iam enabled so far to buy, 
so as to keep our prices on separators. This tin is 
now worth $16.00 per box of 22+ sheets, size 14x20. 
Such tin as we use for corners and extractors is 
worth $14.00 per box of 112 sheets, 14x20. Glass has 
advanced the most of all, and the best we can now do 
is $4.00 per box, for small sheets, and $4.50 for the 2 
1-16x18 inches, which we use in our crate forthe 1% 
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story hive. Fruit and honey jars are $1.00 per gross 
higher. Enameled clothis up to 30c. per yard; or 
for a whole piece of 12 yards, 28c. 
107 So 
DIPPED FDN. VERSUS ROLLED. 


EVERY one who has watched the bees closely has 
probably noticed that before drawing out the walls 
of the fdn., they roughen or pick up the whole sur- 
face until it has a granular appearance, especially 
under a good magnifying glass. Well, it is a great 
deal of labor for the bees to soften up and loosen, as 
it were, this wax, after we have compressed it with 
our powerful rolling machines, as we do in making 
thefdn. Still further; iam fully satisfied that it is 
this loosening up operation which causes the great- 
er part of the stretching of the fdn., and this is proba- 
bly the reason why the fdn. made by dipping plaster 
molds into melted wax, on the plan of the editor of 
the Western Honey Bee, does not sag as the mill 
fdn. does. That made on the Dunham mill, with its 
heavy walls of almost soft wax, does not sag, but 
we can not stand the expense of so much wax. 

Dipped fdn. is certainly used by the bees more 
easily and faster, than that made with rolls: but, 
alas! we can not make dipped fdn. with walls on 
both sides. I spent much money last summer in ex- 
periments, and had metal plates made, as well as 
plaster, but I finally gave it up. Well, why not let 
it go, as friend Harrison does, with walls only on one 
side? Because the bees will often raise the cells and 


use them on this one side, and leave the other un-. 


touched, They must have some kind of a wall to get 
hold of. I have partly succeeded by dipping plates 
in the wax, and then bringing them together before 
lifting them out; the great trouble is that the whole 
machine is coated every time, and it is a dauby job. 
One more objection; although we can dip fdn. as 
thin as the natural comb, almost, it is very difficult 
to get large sheets without having thick spots in it, 
which wastes the wax because it does not cover so 
great asurface. Ithink dipped fdn. is eventually 
to take the place of our rolls entirely, and, for the 
purpose of setting some of you at work, I will make 
this offer: Tothe person, or persons, who will suc- 
ceed in dipping fdn., with walis on both sides, and 
thin enough to make & square feet to the Ib., by a 
process to be given to the people, so easy that it 
can come into general use, I will pay $100.00. Now 
look out that I do not do it first. 





—— Honey Gotumn. 


Under this head will be inserted free of charge. 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as_ possible. 
As a general thing, | would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, it is often 
avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying “Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’ same price. 


CITY MARKETS. 

Sr. Lovutis.— Honey—We have little change to 
note in markets of honey here. Warm weather has 
cut off the local and shipping demand, and prices are 
a shade lower. Choice Comb, small sections, lic. to 
ljc.; Dark and Fall Honey, Me. to Ibe. Extracted 
_ and salable only in small quantities, at 8c. to 


Bees-war.— Steady, at 22c. to We. for prime. 
R. C. GREER & Co. 
St. Louis, No. 117, N. Main St., Jan. 21, 1880. 


CnicaGco. — Honey — There is not much demand for 
honey, and with liberal offerings prices are easy and 
in buyer's favor. For dark-colored honey and large, 
leaky i ckages the market was dull and weak at 10¢ 
12c.% lb. Good to choice white comb in small pack- 
ages is salable at 15@1éc. ® Ib. 

Bees-wax —Is in fair demand and steadily held at 
200@22¢ ® lb. for good to prime bright yellow and 15@ 
l6c. for common and dark-colored lots. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & Son. 

074 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill., Jan. 26, 1880. 


I can give you each month what my honey brings, 
which will give you about the highest range. It is 
now, and has been for the last 2months, 22c., and I 
have no friends who get for me more than the mar- 
ket price. I nevergo to Chicago now or I could post 
you fully. If nothing else comes of it, it will at least 
do good by letting producers know how matters 
stand. C.C, MILLER. 

Marengo, III., Jan. 20, 1880. 

I have one barrel of very nice, granulated, linden 
honey, which I will sell for 10c. per pound, if taken in 
lots of 200 or 300 pounds. Delivered at Ada Depot. 
Will send sample of said honey if required. 


. B. MURRAY. 
Ada, Hardin Co., O., Jan., 1820. 








Contentions. 


Notices of Conventions, condensed so as to occupy 
not over two lines, will be inserted free of charge. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 
1880, 
Feb. 11. —North Eastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Feb. 3.—Cortland Union Bee Keepers’ Association, 
Cortland Village, N. Y. 
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SK7/OU see our friend Merry Banks made a 

very pretty fountain, where his bees 
— . 

could get water conveniently, and he 
also planted some Welilotus leucantha (sweet 
clover), to furnish honey for his bees. Well, 
some few stalks were so near bis fountain 
that he one day thought he would pull them 
up, but they did not come very readily. 
Now M. is a very resolute man, and not 
easily batted, and—he was not this time, 
either. You see he pulled it up, and he will 
soon be ready for the next one. 
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IMPORTED QUEENS! 


In April,- - - 11 francs in Gold. 
May and June, -~— - * 8). ome 
July and August,- - - - = = 
September and October,- - - 7 “ - 

Queens which die in transit will be replaced only 
if sent back in é letter 

CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 

Itf Bologna, Italy. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR 1880. 
I will sell 3 frame nuclei, with tested queen, before 
ie 20, for $4.00; after June 20, $3.50; after August 
1, $3.00. These nuclei will be well stocked with 
brood and bees, and contain young, profitable queens, 
Cyprian Queens.--L believe myself, so far, the only 
one in the U. 8. who has these v aluable and beauti- 
ful bees in purity. Descriptive Circulars sent free. 
JULIUS HOFFMAN, 
13 Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


18 Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they 
bargain for. Send forcircular. WM. W.CARY, 
Itfing Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Sections! Sections! 


Before ordering elsewhere, send us a 3-cent stamp 
for a sample of our beautiful, snow-white, poplar 
Sections, dovetailed or to nail. These are the nicest 
and cheapest in the world. (This none will deny). 


HIVES AND OTHER SUPPLIES 
made to order very cheap. Iilustrated circulars free. 
MA 


NUM, 
12-2 Bristol, "aes Con Vt 


I SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke~pers’ 
Supplies; such as 
Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 

Wax Extractors, ctc. Also 

a 2 Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
2 ib. Square Glass Honey Jars, with 
“rin Foil Caps and Labels, (Corks, 
44 Ib. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 

Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, ete., ete. For further es Te address 

HAS. F. MUTH, 
976 oa 978 Central Ave., 
Itt Cincinnati, O. 


DOOLITTLE. 


Remember; Doolittle will send either of the fol- 
lowing papers to any address for one year as follows: 
American Bee Journal ..... .......... 

Bee Keepers’ Magazine . 
Bee Keepers’ Exchange. 
American Agric ulturist. ‘ sh ; 

Also either kind of Strawber ry p lants mentioned 
in our Club List, at 50 cents per doz. Raspberry 
plants, at $2.00 per doz.; '» doz. at dozen rates. 

Address G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
2d Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


E Send 25 cents in stamps or cur- 
rency foranew HORSE BOOK. 
It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 
ositions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a 
B large collection of VALUABLE 
RECIPES, rules for telling the age 

of a horse, with an engraving showing teeth of cach 
year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 
books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as 
well as I do yours.”” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 
WANTED. JB. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


For sale also at this office.—A. I. ROOT, 9-9 


tn 





QUINBY’S 
New Bee - Keeping, 


By Ils Cc. ROOT. 

The latest, most practical, and most fully illus- 
trated work published. The press generally, and 
best bee-keepers everywhere, are recognizing the 
practical value of this work, for all classes of bee- 
keepers. Price by mail, $1.50. 


BELLOWS BEE -SMOKERS. 


The Quinby Smoker has been upon the market 
four years longer than any other practical smoker 
made. In 1879, it was much improved, and, on Mar. 
llth, a patent was granted it over all other smokers, 
which fully protects all who buy, sell, or use it. It 
is pronounced the very best Bellows Smoker made, 
by Doolittle, Hetherington, Elwood, Dadant, Alley, 
Nellis, Hoffman, and unprejudiced bee-keepers 
everywhere. 

In excellence of material and workmanship, we 
challenge competition. We make the only calf-skin 
bellows in the market. Price 75c., $1.25, and $1.50. 
By mail, to all points, including Canada, 25c. extra. 

Our New Circular will be of particular value to all 
who purchased smokers prior to 1878. For testimo- 
nials of book, specimens of illustrations, including 
the Smoker, and price list of general bee-keeping 
supplies, address 

2d L. C. ROOT & BRO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


STILL LIVING! 


J, OATMAN & SONS 


would call attention of all desiring supplies for their 
apiaries the coming season, to the fact that they are 
prepared to lead the trade in 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


MODEST AND LANGSTAOTH SEE HIVES, 


Honey Boxes, Sections, &e. 
WAX WORKED TO ORDER ON SHARES OR FOR CASH. 


Especial mention would be made of the fact tha‘ 
we bought 90 IMPORTED QUEENS of MR. 
POMET'TA last fall, and have them now winter- 
ing in full colonies, and will be pleased to book or- 
ders from all desiring a genuine Imported Queen 
earlier in the season than can usually be supplied. 
If you do not receive our Price-List by February 
Ist, write for it. Address your orders and com- 
munications to 


J. OATMAN & SONS, 


2tf Dundee, Kane C Ory mM. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR APIARIAN SIL "PPLIE Ss. 
Steam Power. New machinery complete. Our 
facilities for manufacturing Hives, Crates, Sec- 
tions, &e., are first class. Before ordering, tell us 
what you want. We can do you good. Comb Foun- 
dation, Extractors, Knives, Smokers, &c., constantly 
on hand. Full Colonies and Nuclei a specialty. Send 
for our new System for Wintering Bees Success- 
fully. HIRAM ROOP, 
2d Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 


Alking and Halian Queens, Full Colonies, and 


Nuclei, at Reasonable Prices. 


I am prepared to furnish early Queens—Pure Al- 
binos, and Italian Queens bred from imported and 
select home - bred mothers, warranted to be pure. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Also Hives, Root’s Ex- 
tractors, and Apiarian Supplies generally. Send 
for Price List, &e. 

Address S. VALENTINE, 
2d Doubie Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md. 
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QUINBY’S 
New Bee-K eeping 5 


The Mysteries of Bee-Keeping 
EXPLAINED. 


( ‘ombining the Results of Fifty Years’ Expe- 
rience, with the Latest Discoveries and 
Ini ‘entions, and presenting the most 
Approved Methods, For ming 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 


SUCCESSFUL BEE - CULTURE. 


By L. C. Root, 


Practical Apiarian. 


With 100 Illustrations, and a Portrait of 
M. QUINEY. 


OPINIONS OF EMINENT APIARISTS, AND 
THE PRESS: 

Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, and author of the * Manual of the Apiary,” 
writes to Mr. Root: **I have read it (Quinby’s New 
Bee-Keeping) with much genuine pleasure. Surely 
the mantle of common sense, practical, plain, and 
simple style of expression, did not leave your fami- 
ly with Mr. Quinby. I rejoice in the book, and only 
have praise for it.” 

Capt. J. E. Hetherington, of Cherry Valley, N. Y., 
writes: **I do not hesitate to pronounce it the best 
practical work on the subject publishe d, and shall 
do all I can to promote the sale of it.’ 

“Students of entomology, as well as practical bee- 
keepers, will find a rich store of information in its 
pages, which form a convenient working manual, 
not only of most recent date, but of high authority.” 
—New-York Tribune. 

“It gives a lucid and popular explanation of bee- 
keeping, and is well worthy of a perusal by all who 
are interested in the subject.’’—Rural New Yorker. 

2mo. Tinted paper. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
2 245 Broadway, New York. 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. Send fora 
circular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2d Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


OUR FLAT BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


with high, sharp, side walls, 10 tol4 square feet to 
the lb., HAS BEEN USED the past season in FULL SIZE 
SHEETS, in surplus boxes, adding LARGELY to the 
YIELD and to the MARKET VALUE of the honey. The 
wired foundation does not sag, and gives general 
satisfaction. Circular and samples free. 

J. VAN DEUSEN &€ SONS, sole manufacturers, 

2d Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


BINGHAM & 





HerHerimcron. 


You can lean on a Bing- 
ham Smoker in the hour of 
trial. One match per day, 
and wood of any kind, is all 
that’s needed. It needs no 
fussing or cleaning or dam- 
pers, as it works just as well 
pointing down as up, and 
ee er goes out. Previous 
to my invention and patent, 
the draft to all bellows smo- 
kers was through the bel- } 
lows; now, all bellows smo- 
kers use an opendraft. The 
largest and most scientific 
bee-keepers use Bingham 
Smokers, some using «as 
many as fiftecn in their va- 
rious apiaries. 

No Bingham Smoker has 
ever been returned. No 
letter has ever been receiv- 
ed complaining that our 
Smokers did not give satis- 
faction; but we have re- : 
ceived hundreds of letters cxpressing the most un- 
bounded satisfaction and appreciation of our inven- 
tion. Hundreds of them havc been in constant use 
three seasons, and are now as good as new. One 
dollar and a half is not much for the use of such an 
instrument three seasons, is it? Patented January 
9, 1878; re-issued July 9, 1878. 

The extra large Smoker and the Extra Standard 
for 1880 will have our new extra-wide shields, which 
entirely protect the hands and bellows from heat, 
and remove the danger of burning the fingers. 
Practical bee-keepers will tind these wide shields an 
important improvement. 








Patented May 2), 1879. 

Ts a large, strong, durable knife, polished and tem- 
pered like a razor, and so formed and sharpened as 
to cut both ways, over hills and through hollows all 
the same, without dropping a cap on the honey. The 
most world-renowned, practical, and scientific bee- 
keepers in Europe and America pronounce it ** the 
best honey-knife ever made.” 


Extra Large Smokers............ .2!9 inch, $1.50 


oo TE ee 2 a 1.23 
Plain = = Shae Baeed fee oe 2 = 1.00 
Little Wonder 2 Sak ieeseesasuae. 45 

=. si Per % doz....... 3.00 
Bingham & He the rington Knife. Ee ig Dey Sa 


Knife and ¢ ‘ap-C ate her. 1.25 
If to be sent by mail, or singly by express, add 2: 
cents each, to prepay postage or express phanabon 
Send for circular. If to sell again, apply for dozen 
or half~lozen rates. Address T. F. Bingham or 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
2d OTSEGO, MICH. 
EE KEEPERS intending to purchase Bees 
or Queens will do well to send for my New Cir- 
cular, before purchasing elsewhere. Pure Extract- 
ed Honey wanted in exchange for Bees and Queens. 
2-3d A. W. CHENEY, Orange, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


Price $3)., a Barnes Circular and Scroll Saw. 
4 M. FISHER, New Concord, Ohio. 


300 COLONIES BEES FOR SALE! 
Come to Council Bend, Ark., on the Miss. River, 
and buy 300 Colonies of Bees. Tam determined to 
sell. 2-4d GEV. B. PETERS. 
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Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, dik 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable | 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without | 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller | 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for | 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things | 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, [am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with | 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, ¢; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, t+; fore 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
Fourth or Fifth 

ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 
Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 

Cook's New Manual** 

The same in Paper 

Quinby’s New Bee-keeping** 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... 

Bee-keeper’ 8 Text Book*. Revised, ow: 


A Manual of Boe-koeping, by John Humeré., 

Dzierzon Theory* 

How I male $350 a “Year with my Beest$ 
foreign book; more valuable as a curi- 
osity than asa practical work.. 

“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Price.. “e 
Co LO eer ‘ 

Honey as Food and Medicine 

Fuller's Grape Culturist** 

MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


Ten Acres Enough** 

Five Acres too Much** 

Tim Bnoker Papers* 

An Egg Farm, Stoddard** 

Book on Birds, Holdon*®.... 0... ...csccccccees . 

Window Gardening 

Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 

Ilow to Use The Microscope.................- 

Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope ee, 

Play and Profit in my Garden* 

“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis** 

On rr rere 

Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 

Practical Floriculture* 

Gardening for Profit** 

Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 

Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 

Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 

tow to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar§’ 

Draining for Profit and Health, Warring 

What I know of Farming, Horace Greely 

Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 

Huw to Make Candy** 

Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*? 

Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses** 

Moody and Sankey’ s Gospel Hymns, words only 

Ke ** words and music, paper 
* boards 
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Tracy's ‘Mother ‘ail Her Offspring’ 
Harper’s Bros 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, ipa 
Tillinghast, Factorvville, Pe 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany 
ILow to Paint, Gardnert 
“The Life of Trust’”’ by Geo. Muller** 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
$5 5 
30 


Ampartoem Bmmter, IGT. ooo ccc cscs ccc cccccse 
‘i $ 


30 | 


50 
00 
50 


25 


American Bird Fancier 

American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 1! 
Bure’s Vegetables of America 3 


Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50....¢ = } 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 
Burr’s Vegetables of Amecrica................. 
Canary Birds paper 50 cloth 


30 | 
3 00 
7 | 


| Pear Culture, Fields 


pre. pmol Lyman 

| Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist 

| Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turn 

Copley’s Plain and Ovaaaseutied . Alphabets 
Dana’s Muck Manual 


| Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 


2 Vols 5 00 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring... 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing... 
Farming by Inches, Barnard 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
Growers) 30 
Fur, Fin, and Feather 
Farming For Boys 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas. . 
Gardening For Money, Barnard 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... is 
Gregory On Cabbages.... 
Gregory On Squashes....paper 
Gregory On Onions....... paper 
Guenon On Milch Cows 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle 
Hedges and Evergrecens, Warder 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Hop Culture 
Harris on The Pig 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
How To Use The Pistol 


| Insects Injurious to Vegetation... 


With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.. 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johuson’s How Crops Grow 
Klipparts Wheat Plant 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeepcr’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 
ae on The Culture of Small Fruits 


My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard 
My Vinevard at Lakeview 
Peat and Its Uses 

Practical Butter Book, Willard 


Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder's Guide... 
Peach Culture, Fulton’s 

Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 

Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay) 

Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... 

Parsons On The Rose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 
ene dn vis 6ceccaneeer. connec as 
Rhododendrons, Rand 

School and Field Book of Botany, Gray 
Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Products 
Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story 

Silk Grower’s Guide 

Shooting on The Wing 

Taxidermist’s Manual 

Youman’s Household Science 

Youatt on the Hog 

Youatt on Sheev 
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: British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 


| to subscribers for $1.50 per year, postage—twelve cts. 


per year—added. Will querens) safe ae of 
every No. -I. ROOT, Medina, O 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name, and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Hlustrated Cata- 
logue of Apiarian Supplies, Sample Sectional Box, 
and Comb Foundation. We wisb to present 
these to every reader of this journal, and hence offer 
them Free. Please send your name at once. Spe- 
cial_attention given to rearing Italian Queens 
and Bees. The ~—s rice -— for Beeswax. 
J. & HP AY LES, 
ltf arttord, Washington Co., Wis. 
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AR ET ee PORES 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPANNED AND LETTERED. 
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frame, $6, 
‘Adair frame 
Allt 


PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 
For Gallu 


a 


prices. 
hand ready to ship. OVER 2000 NOW IN USE. 


00; Quimby, 


these 


y such 


blade that needs no hot water or an 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 
is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin, keen 
“fussing’’ to make it uncap nicely. 


edged 


2" In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. ged 








RUBBER STAMPS ™® 300 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Vull outfit included— 

ads, ink, box, ete. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, ok, Or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express : 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with;you “a world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 


AND _ 
+ Apiarian Supplies. 
\, Imported Queens 


“‘Matchless’’Burdett Organs 
are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 


35,000 = 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
are used by Families throughout the World. 


“Sweet as honey is the ‘Matchless’ Burdett.” 


We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- | 
en, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&e. Send for | 


Nircular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Headquarters for Early Queens! 


Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 





Send for price list to 


THE BURDETT ORGAN CO.,—Limited, 
76 ERIE, PA. 


‘““SMASHED!’’ 


* This Fine Honey will be “Smashed” and 
Spoiled unless handled carefully. This side 
up. Will you please HANBLE with CARE? 

SEDs a vee as K¥accsuvnrcen sobsyees 


Labels like the above, size 3x5%, to be put on 
shipping cases of honey. Price by mail, 25 cts. per 
package of 100. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


BEE-HBREEPYPWPERS, 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE WESTERN HONEY BEE: 


For quality and purity, my stock of Italians can not | 


be excelled in the UnitedStates. If you wish to pur- | 


chase Bees or Apiarian Supplies, send for my new 
Circular. Address Dr. J. P. H. BROWN, 
tf Augusta, Ga. 


Foundation Machines, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JOHN BOURGMEYER, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Send for Circular and Samples. 1-3d 


Also price of the Model Hive and Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies sent free on application. Address 
E. M. HARRISON, 
1-4 Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 22c per lb. cash, or 25c in trade for any 


| quantity of nice, clean wax, delivered at our R. R. 


| station. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





